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BELT COST—TANNATE VS. RUBBER 


BEFORE installing the above belt, two 
rubber belts were used on this drive: a 12- 


On an average this pair of 


replaced about every three months; making a 
belt cost of $182 every six months. 

‘or the Tannate Watershed 
$324.72. It has lasted eight 


APRIL 26, 1928 


United States, Per Annum, $4.00 
Canada and Foreign Countries m Postal Unien, $6.00 


RHOADS TANNATE 
WATERSHED 
LEATHER BELTING 
LEX 


SSE 


THEY THINK LEATHER BELTING BEST 


advertised paper mill says, “Experience at the —— 

mills has demonstrated to the satisfaction of the 
management that in the long run leather belting is the most 
profitable to use . . . In other words, it is believed that belts 
of leather give most service for the dollar when all items 
of cost are taken into consideration.” 


T= Superintendent of Power of a large and widely 


Other paper mills are also having this experience. The 
large number installing Rhoads Tannate Watershed indi- 
cates that the characteristic features of Tannate make it a 
very “profitable” leather belt for paper mills. 


It is 20% to 35% stronger than most oak belting. 


It has 20% more tractive grip than even our own best oak 
belt. 


For these reasons it runs machines more evenly and lasts 
far longer; thus reducing necessary stops for take-ups, re- 
pairs and replacements. 


J. E. RHOADS AND SONS 


3 PHILADELPHIA—37 N. SIXTH ST. 
New York, 104 Beekman St. Chicago, 324 W. Randolph St. Atlanta, 70 Forsyth St. S.W. Cleveland, 1224 W. Ninth St. 
Factory, Tannery and Laboratory, WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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The Appleton Horizontal Splitter 


' 


- 


Increased Production 
with the Appleton Horizontal Splitter 
— Decreased Man-Power— 


With a saving of one man or more in handling the wood, produe- 
tion is greatly increased by splitting large size pulp wood with the 
Appleton Horizontal Splitter. The wood is conveyed to the axe and 
delivered mechanically, It is never lifted. The splitter and con- 
veyor are in complete control of one operator, making large pro- 
duction possible. Then there are special safety features for with 
the Appleton Horizontal Splitter there are no flying splinters to en- 
danger the operator. Production, Economy and Safety are distinc- 
tive features of the Appleton Horizontal Splitter. 


The Appleten Horizontal Splitter folder will be sent on request. 


THE APPLETON. MACHINE COMPANY 


Appleton, Wisconsin 
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McLAURIN GUMMED TAPE TESTER 


New in Design 
New in Principle 


The McLaurin Gummed Tape Tester 
determines both the speed with which 
gummed tape sticks to a carton—or other 
objects —and the holding power of glue 
after it is applied to tape. The result of 
each test gives the adhesive qualities 
of the gummed tape, expressed in definite 
terms—Force Grams. 


The McLaurin Tester Eliminates all 
Guess Work in Sealing Tape. 


The manufacturer can now produce 
gummed tape tested to meet the most ex- 
acting standards. 


The user can noy set a definite standard 
and be assured he is purchasing only 
gummed tapes that conform to the 
standard. 


Use the McLaurin Gummed Tape Tester 


and eliminate all sealing tape troubles. 


For full information and price, write to 


THWING INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


3341 Lancaster Avenue 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 223 
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It an alarm would only warn you of 
the little, daily, unsuspected wastes, 
yeu would realize your loss and quick- 
ly check it—Waste of sulphur in in- 
efficient burners— Waste of fuel 
through incomplete combustion— 
Wasted time and labor—Waste of 
equipment through needless wear! 


ENGELHARD Engelhard SO 2 


Electrical 


Secu ee and Temperature Recorder 


Analyzer 


continuously prevents such wastes. It helps you to 
determine and establish efficient burning curves and 
enables your men to keep to them. A record of SO: 
content as the gas leaves the coolers indicates the 
sources of acid troubles by showing air leaks. It 
shows each man going on shift the conditions of the 
previous shift, and it is a record for the sulphite 
pulp-mill foreman. In. one paper mill, the installation 
paid for itself within three months. 


Works on thermal con- 
ductivity principle. Makes 
possible important econ- 
omies in sulphite paper 
mills. 


The Recorder can be placed anywhere in 
the plani at a distance from the Analyzer. 
Protection of the active heating elements in 
the analysis cell from vibration and corro- 
sive gases imsures permanent accuracy. This 
is an ENCELHARD feature. 


Engelhard Analyzer can also be used to 
determine CO2 content of furnace stack- 
gases. 


Reliable—Simple—Rugged 
Enduringly Accurate 


Consult our Engineering Depart- 
ment without charge or obligation 


or 


Write for illustrated bulletins 


Branches: Boston. New York, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Los An- 
geles. and General Supply Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., Ottawa, Montreal, Toronto Type S Electrical Reeorder 1 to 6 
different curves on a_ chart. 
Connected with Pyrometers, it 
ean also show temperatures. 


CHARLES ENGELHARD Inc. 
90 Chestnut St. Newark. N. d. 


y ESTABLISHED In 1872 
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Brompton Plans to Make Capital Changes 


Rearrangement Should Improve Position of Common Shareholders and Strengthen Financial 
Position of Company—Construction Work Completed at Grand Falls, New Brunswick, and 
Equipment is Now Being Installed-—-Power to be Turned On In August— 

Interest In High Price of News Print Stocks 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MonrrEAL, Que., April 23, 1928—At a meeting in Montreal, 
directors of the Brompton Pulp and Paper Company adopted a 
plan of capital rearrangement, subject to ratification by share- 
holders, which should improve the position of common sharehold- 
ers and strengthen the financial position of the company. In 
brief the plan entails the sale of 150,000 additional shares of 
common stock, which will be offered to shareholders on a share 
for share basis at $53. This will leave 300,000 shares of common 
outstanding. With the proceeds of the stock sold, it is the in- 
tention of the company to retire the outstanding preferred stock 
and bonds. A _ special meeting of shareholders will be held 
shortly for the confirmation of the necessary by-laws. At the 
present dividend rate of $2 per share on the outstanding common 
shares and on the additional common shares to be issued, the 
annual amount required will be $600,000, as against the sum of 
approximately $925,000 now required to meet preferred and com- 
mon dividends, bond interest and sinking fund. The company’s 
mills are at Bromptonvill, Que. They have a capacity of 240,000 
pounds of news print and 280,000 pounds of ground wood per 
24 hours. 

Howe Lumber Co. Offering 

The Howe Lumber Company, Ltd., whose chief branch is at 
Three Rivers, with a subsidiary plant at Shawinigan Falls, is 
shortly to make a public offering of securities to finance expan- 
sion by the establishment of additional branches at suitable loca- 
tions. In addition to its general business, the company does a 
large business in the finishing of British Columbia lumber from 
the Pacific Coast, shipped from Vancouver via the Panama Canal 
Toute. 

Donnacona Listed in Montreal 

The new no par value shares of Donnacona Paper Company 
have been admitted to trading on the Montreal Curb, prelimi- 
Mary, it is understood, to listing on the Montreal Stock Ex- 
change. Prices have advanced from 40 to 45%, a consideration 
being the connection between the company and Price Bros. & Co. 

Donnacona has approximately 35,000 horsepower of water 
power, developed and undeveloped, within 30 miles of the city 
of Quebec, and insiders feel that one of these days the company’s 
power holdings will be included in a merger of hydro-electric 
developments in the Quebec district. 

Its mill properties constitute a most valuable complement to 
Price Brothers’ properties, inasmuch as the company’s mills are 
located at tidewater and therefore can take care to greater ad- 
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vantage during the summer months of Price Brothers export 
business to the United Kingdom; and Donnacona may also draw 
to economical advantage on Price Brothers pulpwood supply from 
the south shore of the St. Lawrence River. 


Grand Falls Development Nearing Completion 

So satisfactory has been the progress in the development of the 
Grand Falls on the St. John River in New Brunswick that power 
will be turned on in August, it is announced. Construction work 
has been completed, and the equipment is now being installed. 
Two of the Jargest users of the power will be the International 
Paper Company, which is to erect the largest pulp and paper 
mill in the Maritime Provinces, and the Fraser Companies, which 
now has expansions under way. 


High Price of News Print Stocks 

Attention is being directed in the financial papers here to the 
high price of news print stocks, especially in view of the fact that 
production is only about 80 per cent of existing capacity, with a 
number of new mills still in process of construction. Two instances 
of what are termed “exaggerated valuation” are given by the 
Financial Post. These relate to the shares of the Donnacona 
Company and the Fraser Companies. In regard to the former 
the paper says: 

“The Price Brothers interests paid, it is understood, about $12,- 
214,000 for Donnacona—the present market values the property 
at $18,750,000. From an investment, or even from a speculative 
angle it is laboring the obvious and making a fetish of the trite 
to point out that speculators and investors would be well advised 
to think twice before buying a stock which now sells at say about 
five times the price at which such keen traders as the Price 
Brothers interests and the original owners of Donnacona saw 
fit to allow the property to change hands. 

“On an earning power basis, the present price of Donnacona 
shares appears to be quite out of line, either with present earn- 
ings or potential earnings. Average earnings over the past three 
years applicable to the 150,000 shares of common stock and to 
depreciation amounted to $462,461. Of this figure, depreciation 
would account for say $200,000 so that earnings over the last three 
years have averaged say about $1.50 or $1.60 per share. Hence, 
Donnacona is now selling at about 30 times its earning power— 
a figure quite out of line with even the strongest of public utility 
investment common stocks. 

“On top of all this, the hesitancy in the demand for news print 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Extensive Paper Mill Expansion in Wisconsin 


Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co. to Construct New Finishing Room, Bleaching Plant and 
Clay Treatment Plant at Wisconsin Rapids—Change From News Print to Book Paper 
Forecasted—Second Paper Machine to Begin Operating Within Sixty Days at De Pere 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AppLeton, Wis., April 23, 1928—Looking forward to the chang- 
ing of its main mill at Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., from news print to 
book paper, the Consolidated Water Power and Paper Company 
will start within the next few days on an entensive building pro- 
gram. Included in the plans are a new finishing room bleaching 
plant and clay treatment plant. The improvements will amount to a 
substantial sum but the exact estimate has not been announced by 
President George WW. Mead. 

Immediate efforts will be centered on the new finishing and ship- 
ping room. This unit will be of steel, concrete and brick, two stories 
high and 97 by 114 feet in size. It will be so located that it can be 
enlarged to twice its length if future growth demands it. Side- 
tracks will be elevated twelve feet so as to permit continued use of 
the present shipping room without installing elevators. The lower 
floor of the new section will be used for storage, and the second 
for finishing and shipping. Alteration of a city street is necessary 
and this is being done at the company’s expense. 

Plans for the bleaching plant and the clay treatment plant have 
not been completed, but this construction is also expected to be 
under way in the near future. When these units are finished, the 
company expects to make the necessary changes in equipment so 
that ground wood book paper can be produced. Print paper manu- 
facture therefore will be confined largely to the Thunder Bay Paper 
Company mill at Port Arthur, Canada, a subsidiary of the Consol- 
idated. 


All construction work is conducted by the company itself with 
day labor under the direction of W. F. Thiele and Thomas Ute- 
gaard, of the engineering department. Chicago architects have de- 
signed the exteriors of the buildings in line with Mr. Mead’s plans 
to make the architecture the best possible from the standpoint 
of appearance. 

This will be an outstanding year in the company’s expansion, as 
its subsidiary at Appleton, Wis., the Interlake Pulp and Paper 
Company, already has under way a new digester plant costing 
$350,000. 

De Pere Paper Mill Expansion 


Within sixty days the De Pere Paper Manufacturing Company, 
_of De Pere, Wis., expects to have its second paper machine in oper- 
ation. The machine has been assembled ready for erection, but 
this work will be deferred pending completion of a large new power 
unit. The power equipment consists of a large motor of 600 h. p., 
built at the General Motors Company’s plant at Janesville, Wis. 
The engine will be connected to a generator which will develop 
current for the new paper machine. 

Operation of the mill has been conducted on a 24-hour schedule 
with a production of 40,000 pounds of wrapping paper daily. Forty- 
five workers are employed. The added equipment is expected to 
double the capacity and will take care of the increased trade de- 
mands. 


Fort Howard Paper Co. Improvements 


With the exception of a new power plant, the improvement 
program of the Fort Howard Paper Company, Green Bay, Wis., 
is finished. Next week the “save-all” plant will be in operation, 
according to Austin E. Cofrin, general manager. The machinery 
is all in place and is going through final adjustments. 

This “save-all” is of the vacuum and filter type, and will re- 
duce the loss of pulp to one-half pound per 1,000 gallons of water. 


An annual saving of $15,000 is expected to result, in addition to 
the reduction of river pollution. 

Good progress is being made on the new power plant and it 
will be ready for use in about two weeks. The building will be 
50 by 80 feet in size, and 65 feet high. It will house two water 
tube boilers, each with a practical capacity of 1,000 h. p. and a 
maximum capacity of 1,500 h. p. Fueling will be conducted by 
high efficiency under feed stokers. Draft will be provided by a 
193-foot concrete smokestack with a base diameter of 15 feet, 
and a 9-foot opening at the top. For the present this boiler plant 
will merely supersede the present units, but it is planned to in- 
stall a turbo-generator later to supply current to all the mill motors, 

Approximately $175,000 has been spent by the company in its 
improvement program. The first construction was that of a dock 
and skip, so that cargoes of pulp and coal may be unloaded directly 
on the mill property. The company then built a warehouse with 
33,000 square feet of floor space. 


August Merz Addresses Paper Men 

Manufacturers and chemists from paper mills in all parts of Wis- 
consin attended a meeting Friday evening at Appleton, Wis., to 
hear a lecture by August Merz, of the Heller-Merz Company, 
Newark, N. J. The speaker gave a detailed technical explanation 
of ultramarine colors and the manufacture of dyes, especially as 
applied to the paper industry. His visit was arranged by M. G. 
Noyes, who is in charge of paper and pulp making instruction in 
vocational schools of the state of Wisconsin. 
men heard the address. 


Approximately 250 


Whiting Airport Planned 

One more monument to progress, a large new airport between 
Appleton and Neenah, Wis., will help to perpetuate the name of 
George A. Whiting of Neenah, Wis., veteran paper manufacturer 
and philanthropist. The landing field will be known as the “Whit- 
ing Airport.” A company to be known as the George A. Whit- 
ing Airport Company has been incorporated under the laws of 
Wisconsin with a capitalization of $60,000. 

This company has purchased a 100-acre farm for the landing field 
and is erecting hangars, a supply station and other facilities for 
air transportation. One five passenger monoplane also has been 
purchased and placed in service. Mr. Whiting is interested in the 
company but is not active in the He took his first 
flight in a plane in 1911, and is a firm believer in the future of 
aviation. He says he intends to travel extensively by airplane. Mr. 
Whiting is president of the George A. Whiting Paper Company, 
and the Whiting-Plover Paper Company. He has two hotels 
named after him, and the new athletic field of Lawrence college, 
Appleton, also bears his name. 

Airplane service in this location is expected to be of considerable 
service to paper mills all through the Fox river valley, not only for 
passenger service but also because of the possibility of express and 
mail service. It is understood that some of the mills intend to 
expedite their sales efforts by using the planes for long jumps. 


business. 


Monroe Paper Products Calls Bonds 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

KaALAMAzoo, Mich., April 23, 1928—Monroe Paper Products 
Company has called for redemption $140,700 of the company's 7% 
percent gold bonds, due April 15, 1932. A premium of $30 per 
thousand dollar bond and accrued interest is paid. 
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Mills having a fibre recovery system that 
takes most of the fibre out of their waste 
water leaving the water clear enough to use 
over again have by far the most economical 
system known. 


The Bird Save-All is making it possible for 
many mills to use this system and thus 
approach 100% recovery at the lowest 
possible cost. 


Bird Machine Company 


SOUTH WALPOLE -- MASSACHUSETTS 


MAC Au 
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Paper Demand Gradually Improvingin Chicago 


Larger Volume of Business Being Transacted Than in Corresponding Period Last Year—Nevys 
Print Paper Continues in Heavy Request At Steady Prices—Book Papers Stronger With 
Coated Grades Specially Good—Fine Paper Outlook Brighter 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Curicaco, Ill., April 23, 1928—The second week in April gave 
evidence of increasing demand for most grades of paper and, 
though the improvement is very slow, there is evidence that April 
will be a larger volume month than it was a year ago. Spring is 
a little late and the cold days have not been an urge to early 
spring buying. However, merchants and manufacturers with 
regular mill brands and regular customers are finding a fair 
demand even though the orders are small and the hand-to-mouth 
method of buying is still prevalent. The paper man without the 
regular customers and the brand and having to depend on price 
alone to get trade is reported in not so secure a position. The 
matter of over production is slowly righting itself according to 
reports. Prices are about the same. 

In the specific fields northern kraft is reported as in a bit better 
position than southern kraft due to over production in the lat- 
ter. News print remains in heavy demand and prices are steady. 
Book papers continue to improve, with the coated papers specially 
good. The outlook in the fine paper market is decidedly more 
optimistic for the immediate future. Board prices are firm and 
the demand satisfactory. As for the waste paper market the 
outlook is reported good with a better request for the better grades 
and the lower grades getting a touch of more spirited demand. 

Paperboard Meeting Planned 

The next meeting of the Paperboard Industries Association is 
to be held in Chicago, May 16 and 17 and plans are already being 
made for a successful gathering of the progressive association. 
The meeting in New York, March 21 and 22 was well attended 
by members from Chicago and this district. According to reports 
the same form of program will be carried out in Chicago as in 
past meetings with one general meeting and separate group meet- 


ing of the folding box group, the paperboard group and the con- 
tainer group. 


Rhinelander Paper Co. Opens Chicago Office 

The Rhinelander Paper Company of Rhinelander, Wisconsin,, 
has opened a Chicago office in room 2017, the Builders Building, 
228 N. LaSalle street. The new headquarters were made neces- 
sary by the growing popularity of the Rhinelander products in 
this territory and it was thought that a Chicago office was neces- 
sary to give the best of service. Richard A. Wesley is the mana- 
ger of the new office. Mr. Wesley has had a great deal of ex- 
perience in the paper business and is well qualified to take care 
of the expanding trade of the Rhinelander Paper Company. 

Kenneth Grant Joins Foote Bros. 


Kenneth Grant, formerly of the Machinists Supply Company of 
Chicago, has rc.ently joined the sales organization of the Foote 
Bros. Gear and Machine Company. He will cover territory in 
southern Wisconsin, northern Illinois and eastern Iowa, as far 
west as Des Moines. His headquarters for the present are at the 
general offices in Chicago, but may be moved later to Rockford, III. 

News of the Trade 


The Hampden Glazed Paper and Card Company, Holyoke, Mass., 
has recently issued an attractive booklet fully describing the many 
fine qualities of “Sunburst,” cover stock, recognized for its tex- 
ture, coloring, durability and economy. The usefulness of Sun- 
burst in carrying out the modernistic trend is fully illustrated in 
the two inside pages of the little booklet which features a design 
created for a southern railway system. The excellent points of 
Sunburst were brought out in the cover. The Hampden Glazed 
Paper and Card Company, through its distributors, also offers the 


buyer of paper an opportunity to see just how his advertising plans 
are to work out by giving him a sketch of what he wants appear. 
ing on Sunburst Cover. The Chicago distributors of the product 
are the J. W. Butler Paper Company, James White Paper Com. 
pany and the Paper Mills Company. 

Westvaco Inspirations for Printers No. 34 has recently been sent 
out by the West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company. The Mth 
edition depicts the merits of black and white advertising. Staged 
settings in photography, the double-duty in drawings, the need 
of atmosphere and the results of experiments in reproduction are 
included in the booklet. The paper used in the makeup of this 
34th number of Inspirations for Printers includes Clear Spring 
Super White, Clear Spring English Finish White, Velvo-Enamel, 
and White Clear Spring Offset. The entire booklet is a continv- 
ation of the splendid educational work offered to buyers. 

William A. Jones, manager of the Chicago office of the River. 
side Fibre and Paper Company of Appleton, Wisconsin, is to be 
married May 2 to Miss Elizabeth Mary Reynolds. Mr. Jones is 
widely known in Chicago paper circles. 

O. P. Erickson, newly elected sales manager of the fine paper 
division of the Pratt Paper Company, Des Moines, Iowa, and R. 
M. Corbin also connected with the Iowa firm, passed through 
Chicago this week on their way to the mills in the Miami Valley. 
They plan to spend several days on the trip. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Thomson were in Chicago two days 
of this week. Mr. Thomson is vice president and sales manager 
of the Champion Coated Paper Company, Hamilton, Ohio. E. K. 
Hunt, advertising manager of the same company was also in 
Chicago two days. 

Chicago paper men were grieved to hear of the death of Mr. 
Grover W. Yoder, vice-president of the Capital City Paper Com- 
pany of Springfield, Ill. Mr. Yoder's death occurred early this 
month, Mr. Yoder was 38 years of age. For the past 15 years 
he has been connected with the company which he formed with 
C. E. Roach in 1913. He was ill for only six days, his death 
being caused by a combination of influenza and scarlet fever. 

Edgar A. Hall, Jr., general manager of Pilcher-Hamilton Com- 
pany, 349 West Ontario street, has been out of Chicago for the 
past week on a business trip, including stops at Louisville, Cin- 
cinnati and New York. Mr. Hall’s father, Edgar A. Hall, Sr., is 
still confined to his home with heart trouble, but his many friends 
will be very glad to know that he is continuing to do as well as 
expected. 


Both Sides Appeal in Suction Roll Case 

In the case of the Paper and Textile Machinery Company of 
Sandusky, Ohio, vs. the Downingtown Manufacturing Company, 
of Downingtown, Pa., tried recently in the U. S. District Court at 
Philadelphia, Judge Dickinson decided that the Millspaugh patent 
is valid and that it was infringed upon by Downingtown only in 
the installation of the Kilberry suction roll in combination with 
a Roots type twelve rotary vacuum pump in the mill of the St. 
Regis Paper Company at Deferiet, N. Y., but that Downingtown 
did not infringe in its installations of the Kilberry roll in com- 
bination with Nash pumps in the mills of Fraser Paper, Ltd, at 
Madawaska, Me., Mohawk Paper Company at Cohoes, N. Y., and 
Jessup & Moore Company, at Wilmington, Del. 

The Paper and Textile Machinery Company has taken an appeal 
from that part of the decree which holds that the Nash pump in- 
stallations do not infringe and Downingtown has taken an appeal 
from that part of the decree which holds the Millspaugh patent to 
be valid even when confined to the positive rotary pump. 
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KILBERRY 
Suction Roll 


The Kilberry Suction Couch Roll is 
driven direct from the couch drive, 
without gears. This is a patented 


feature, exclusive with the Kilberry 
Roll. 


The suction box is concentric, easily 
removed and its angular position can 
quickly be adjusted by one man while 
roll is running. All adjustments are 
made from the front side of the roll. 


Get the facts and compare values. 


DOW NINGTOWN 
Manufacturing Co. 


Downingtown, Pa., U. S.A. 
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Paper Business Rules 


Satisfactory in Boston 


Volume of Orders Booked Recently Well Up to Average for Season Although Buying is Con. 
servative and Somewhat Spotty—Box Board Market Continues Fairly Active With Hand 
to Mouth Purchasing Predominating—Waste Paper Demand Gradually Eases Off 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., April 23, 1928—While there is no great rush 
in the wholesale paper market, the volume of orders continues 
about the same as for some time. Business is at least fair in all 
lines, although buying is conservative, and somewhat spotty. The 
feeling is generally optimistic and as the summer approaches, the 
volume will probably increase. Some of the coarse paper mills 
have established re-sale on smaller lots, making the market stable. 

The box board market is fairly active, with orders coming in 
from day to day, but the same hand-to-mouth policy persists. 
Box makers generally are reported to have been quiet, but there 
are potential orders in the air, which it is thought will be placed 
before long. Filled news board continues quotable at $47.50 and 
chip board at $45, both delivered New England points. 

Activity in old papers has eased off to some degree, but the out- 
look seems favorable as a whole with more confidence. The rag 
market is somewhat slower, but even so, there is a better feeling. 
Manufacturers in the fine writing district were placing some 
good business until about April 1, but since then operations have 
tapered off so that orders are small. This development, however, 
was expected, and does not necessarily mean a continued dullness. 
Miscellaneous whites are in considerable demand in the old 
domestic rags, but sellers say that it is difficult to obtain them at 
a desirable price in order to sell again at a profit. A reason as- 
cribed for the scarcity and trouble in getting this commodity is 
that the individual rag collectors do not canvass the country so 
much as they used to, and hence the smaller supply in the hands 
of the big concerns . 


Morgan Ellis Organization Expands 


Morgan L. Ellis & Co., Inc., dealers in coarse paper, twine, 
cordage, and paper specialties, at 301 Congress street, have recently 
engaged a new salesman, George H. Norris. Mr. Ellis’s son, Dana 
L. Ellis, who will be graduated from the Newton High School in 
June, has become associated with the company, and is now em- 
ployed in the office . The company was incorporated in May, 1922. 
The five years from 1923 to 1927 inclusive have shown a steadily 
increasing business. In 1923, the gross sales amounted to $108,- 
000; in 1924, to $128,000; in 1925, to $242,000; in 1926 to $309,000; 
in 1927 to $356,000. The present year, the gross sales are about 
4 per cent behind those of last year for the first quarter, but with 
a good fall business 1928 is expected to exceed 1927 in the amount 
of sales. The company is now in a position to do $75,000 to 
$100,000 more business without increasing the overhead expense. 
When the company first began it had a $5,000 to $10,000 first rate 
credit, but now has a $35,000 to $50,000 first rate credit. 

Mr. Ellis was eight years with the Robertson Paper Company, 
Bellows Falls, Vt., and traveled considerably for that concern 
He was next employed by the Zellerbach Paper Company, San 
Francisco, Cal., and for the next five years with Stone & Forsyth 
Company, Boston. The first six months the office of Morgan L. 
Ellis was located on Broad street, but since that time has been at 
the address previously given. 


Miscellaneous Trade Notes 


The American Writing Paper Company, Inc., Holyoke, Mass., 
some of whose lines are handled by Carter Rice & Co., Corp., 246 
Devenshire St., has distributed to the printing trade within a few 
days No. 2 of the Direct Mail Packets. These packets contain 
some highly interesting specimens of printing. Printers say that 
they have received some very practical ideas from the No. 1 folder. 

The Oxford Paper Company, whose office is at 200 Fifth ave- 


nue, New York, has just sent the No. 5 mailing piece to printers. 
This mailing piece contains a reproduction of “Pinkie,” a painting 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, and Princess Amalia of 
Orange, by Sir Anthony Van Dyck, in color process printing 
This large folder also gives the names of the Oxford Papers, 
which are Oxford Tablet, Oxford Polar Coated, Oxford English 
Finish Book, Oxford Folding Coated, Oxford Lithograph, Oxford 
Dull Finish Coated, Oxford Super Calendered Book, and Oxford 
North Star Coated. The No. 6 mailing piece will be issued 
shortly. The company is planning to list on the final mailing 
piece the names of agents handling the Oxford lines. A later 
campaign will continue a description of the work of the company, 
Oxford chemists and engineers are studying, as never before, 
the whole problem of paper production, seeking not only easier and 
more efficient ways of manufacture, but also improvement of sur- 
face, perfection of texture, quality and thickness. Carter Rice 
& Co., Corp. is sole agent in Boston and the principal agent in 
New England for the Oxford Paper Company’s lines. 


one of 


John Carter, & Co., Inc., 597 Atlantic avenue, are sending out 
samples of Mardi Gras, made by the American Writing Paper 
Company. The folder carrying the samples says the spirit of 
carnival is captured and lives in Mardi Gras, created to meet the 
demand for papers more colorful and unusual. Five color tones, 
gaily flecked with confetti give this paper a harmony unique and 
attractive. The samples are in Pierrette, Confetti, Harlequin, 
Punchinello, and Minstrel, of substance 32 and 3-ply 32. This pa- 
per is stocked in flat paper and Bristol, 22 x 34—128-M and 3-ply 
128 M. 

The Ranger Cover, made by the Holyoke Card and Paper Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass., and distributed by John Carter & Co, 
Inc., has leather looks and feel, at the price of paper. It is a 
paper expressive of quiet dignity and enduring quality, suggesting a 
thing worth while, like a rare old volume that must be preserved 
because it cannot be duplicated. This paper is made in medium 
and doubled thick weights, sizes 20” x 26” and 23” x 35”, and 
eight colors, buff, gray, scarlet, tan, blue, green, peach, and purple. 

Fire destroyed the three-story wooden factory of the Alger 
Paper Box Company at Middleboro, Mass., early Friday morning, 
April 20. This concern is one of the oldest paper box companies 
in the east. The loss is estimated at $150,000. One hundred men 
were thrown out of work. 

B. C. Hill, of the American Coating Mills, Elkhart, Ind., called 
on customers here last week. He was entertained at local golf 
clubs. H. T. Brown, of the Inland Paper Board Company, Ver- 
sailles, Conn., called on the trade last week. 

“Cost and General Accounting Procedure for a Paper Mill” is 
the subject of an address to be delivered by Homer A. Sargent, 
auditor of the St. Croix Paper Company, Woodland, Me., at the 
next meeting of the Boston Chapter, National Association of 
Cost Accountants, at the Boston Chamber of Commerce, Thurs- 
day evening, April 26. 


New Champion Offices in Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Ohio., April 23, 1928.—The Champion Coated 
Paper Company, of Hamilton, Ohio, and the Champion Fibre 
Company, of Canton, N. C., announce the removal. of their 
central sales office on April 28 from 901 Utmer Building to 
1004 Terminal Building, Cleveland. Joseph D. Reed, Jr., is 
manager. 
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Ontario Mills Advance Box Board Quotations 


After Year of Uniform Prices Manufacturers Announce 15 Per Cent Increase in Lower Grades 
and Moderate Advance in Higher Grades-— Book Paper Plants Active With Orders 
Booked for Most of Summer Months—Bond, Ledger and Writing Machines Busy 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., April 23, 1928.—The feature of the Ontario pulp 
and paper market during the past few days has been the ad- 
vance in price of the various lines of box board. After over a 
year of uniform prices the board mills have at last got together 
and issued a revised list representing a 15 per cent increase 
in the cheaper grades of board and a more moderate advance in 
the higher grades. The move has been in the air for some time 
and was expected some months ago when there was greater ac- 
tivity in board manufacture than there is just now. A moderate 
amount of business is ahead of the board mills but on the whole 
there has been a slackening off in orders due to a slight falling 
off in demand of the set up section of the paper box industry. 
Folding boxes, on the other hand, are in fair demand but there 
is not the activity in the paper box industry that marked the winter 
and early spring weeks. As a consequence of the rise in board 
it is likely the paper box manufacturers will also make an upward 
revision in their price lists. Following are the new board prices, 
f.o.b. Toronto: plain chipboard, $55.00 per ton; plain strawboard, 
$55.00; screening board, non-folding, $60.00; white vat lined 
chip, non-folding, $65.00; pulp board, non-folding, $70.00; single 
bleached manila lined news, $80.00; double bleached manila lined 
news, $90.00; No. 1 white patent coated news back, $100.00; No. 
1 white patent coated news centre manila back, $105.00; No. 1 
white patent coated solid manila back, $110.00; No. 1 white patent 
coated solid manila back for butter cartons, $115.00. 

The mill trade in the paper industry in Ontario continues quite 
active, particularly in the line of book paper, some of the manu- 
facturers being booked up with orders for most of the summer 
months. The bond, ledger and writing machines are also busy. 
Indeed, it may be said that practically every section of the paper 
manufacturing trade is busy with the exception of news print, 
curtailment being the order for operations in that field owing to 
over-production. The market for both coarse and fine papers is 
quite strong and there is every indication of a satisfactory sum- 
mer business. The paper converting trade is fairly busy under a 
good call for such lines as envelopes and manufactured stationery. 
‘There is an increasing demand for kraft paper and the coarse 
paper section all round is showing up considerably better than 
it did a few months ago. Mills manufacturing tissues, toilets and 
light weight papers generally are busy and despite some pretty 
keen competition from foreign sources are in a prosperous con- 
dition. 

On the other hand, and in direct contrast to the mill trade, the 
wholesale paper industry is going through a somewhat quiet spell. 
Some of the jobbers are inclined to lay the blame at the door of 
the price war in the bond, writing and ledger section which, they 
say, has unsettled the market for other lines. Others take the 
view however, that the dropping off in business during the past 
week or two was seasonal and was the prelude to improved con- 
ditions which are about to set in. The printing industry is grad- 
ually increasing its consumption of paper under the impetus of 
better business for them and some of the paper wholesalers have 
been getting some nice trade from this source. Prices on all lines 
of paper continue firm and while the jobbers complain of lack of 
business at the moment they are optimistic that the later spring 
will see a return to a normal volume of orders. 


Spanish River Lays Off Some Men 
In a readjustment of the workers at the Sault mills of the 
Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills, Ltd., some fifty men have 
been laid off and L. H. Shipman, purchasing agent, and Alfred 
Gaudette, in charge of the order department, have been transferred 


to the Abitibi mill at Iroquois Falls, Ont. The changes came in 
connection with an announced policy of curtailment of output, 
which is affecting all the news print mills in Canada just now. A 
reduction of staffs at the Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills at 
Espanola and Sturgeon Falls has been effected, and at the two 
plants over a hundred men have been laid off. Production has 
been decreased for some months with the full staff working half 
time. The present policy is to cut the number of mill workers 
and employ the remainder at full time. While it is hoped that the 
layoff may be temporary, there are no definite indications when 
the mills will again be running at capacity. About 75 employees, it 
is understood, were recently laid off at Espanola, and already 
many have located elsewhere. Two of the six machines at the 
Espanola mill are not running. One small machine was recently 
closed at Sturgeon Falls. 


Mechanical Pulp Exports Drop Off 

While exports of Canadian news print are running, month by 
month, far in excess of the same period last year, the export busi- 
ness for Canadian pulp mills shows a tendency to fall off, not 
only in volume but in prices. The record for a good many months 
past of mechanical or ground wood pulp exports has not been at 
all favorable. Of all the various grades of pulp, bleached sulphite 
has held up best of all, and the next to it sulphate pulp, the 
product of companies like Wayagamack, Dryden and Brompton. 
Taking the February figures, the average price for groundwood 
pulp has been $26.09 per ton, as compared with $28.49 for Febru- 
ary, 1927. Bleached sulphite pulp price compares as $74.44 with 
$76.74; unbleached sulphite showed a sharp decline from $55.20 to 
$51.19, and sulphate pulp average compared as $59.53 for February, 
1928, with $60.92 one year before. Shipments of mechanical pulp 
improved somewhat in February, as did those of bleached sul- 
phite. Unbleached was slightly lower, but sulphate pulp showed 
an increase in export shipment from 11,840 tons one year ago to 
15,084 tons this year. 


Paper Men at Typothetae Dinner 


Many heads of wholesale paper houses in Toronto attended a 
banquet tendered A. L. Lewis, president of the United Typothe- 
tae of America, by the Toronto Typothetae in the Prince George 
Hotel this week, at which 250 members of the printing, paper, and 
allied trades gathered. Mr. Lewis is general manager of the 
Southam Press in Toronto and in the speeches at the dinner it 
was declared that a distinct honor had been brought to Toronto 
and the printing industry by the selection of Mr. Lewis to head 
the international organization. This was particularly emphasized 
by Fred W. Halls, head of the Fred W. Halls Paper Company, 
who responded to the toast “Our Sources of Supply” and urged 
greater co-operation between the wholesale paper houses and the 
printing industry. A feature of the gathering was the presentation 
of a walking stick to Mr. Lewis, who, in his reply, questioned 
whether or not there were too many wholesale paper firms in 
Toronto and whether or not they were operating on too great a 
margin. 


Notes and Jottings of the Trade 


Members of the Chemical Industry Club, composed of students 
in Chemical Engineering at McGill University, Montreal, were 
guests of the Howard Smith Paper Mills at their Cornwall, Ont., 
plant a few days ago. The party was escorted through the Cana- 
dian Cellulose plant by Manager Tomlinson, and the sulphite and 
paper mills and bleaching plant by Chief Chemist Graham. The 
new machine room, in which the 153 inch machine now being de- 
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livered by the Dominion Engineering Works, is largely completed. 
It completely encloses the whole of the original paper mill, erected 
about half a century ago. 

Alfred Gaudette has been appointed in charge of the order 
department of the Abitibi Power and Paper Company, Ltd., and 
Mr. Shipman, purchasing agent for the Spanish River Pulp and 
Paper Mills, Ltd., has been given the post of purchasing agent 
for the Abitibi Power and Paper Company, Ltd. 

J. G. Sutherland, of the Mead Sales Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
was a business visitor in Toronto this week. 

R. B. Hall, Toronto manager of the Howard Smith Paper Mills, 
Ltd., and Mrs. Hall, left a few days ago for a few week's holiday 
stay at Hamilton, Bermuda. 


Joseph Myers, who resides in New Liskeard, Ont., and is en- 
gaged in the pulpwood business, has moved his office from Charl- 
ton to Englehart. Mr. Myers will operate a saw mill and pulp- 
wood slasher at Charlton during the coming season. 


The mills of Provincial Paper, Ltd., head office Toronto, are 
running at practically full capacity and operations seem to point 
to excellent earning results for the current year, following up 
the good showing made for the final eight months of 1927. The 
company, it will be recalled, is the reorganization of Provincial 
Paper Mills, Ltd. 


The many friends of T. J. Macabe, of the Buntin Reid Paper 
Company, Toronto, were pleased to see him back on the job again 
following an operation for appendicitis. After spending a few 
weeks in North Carolina he has returned very much improved in 
health. R. J. Flynn, sales manager of the same company, is still 
confined to his house at Weston, near Toronto, and may have to 
undergo an operation. 

The death took place in Toronto a few days ago of John Jack- 
son Palmer, for many years president of the Toronto Type Foun- 
dry Company, Ltd., and widely known in printing and paper circles. 
The late Mr. Palmer was 77 years of age and after coming to 
Canada from England spent some years in California where he 
was a pioneer in the printers’ supply business. Until quite re- 
cently he was a frequent caller at the office in Toronto where he 
kept in close touch with the business which he founded many 
years ago. 

The bowling league of the head office of’ Provincial Paper, Ltd., 
wound up its season on Thursday evening of this week when the 
participants gathered at dinner at the Granite Club. Prizes won 
in the series of contests were presented by I. H. Weldon, presi- 
dent of the company, the highest average for the ladies being made 
by Miss McGrady and Walter Barber carrying off the men’s prize. 

A charter has been granted the Toronto Carton Company to 
carry on all lines of business as manufacturers, producers, and 
wholesalers, with special reference to the manufacture of paper 
boxes. The authorized capital is $40,000 and the headquarters are 
Toronto. Among the incorporators are David Brody. 


Some time ago the Pope Appliance Company brought suit 
against a number of manufacturers of paper in Canada for in- 
fringement on patents for paper making improvements such as 
the pitch of wire, Sheehan rope carrier, the Pope air appliance 
and the Pope reel. This suit was tried and decided in favor of 
the Canadian paper manufacturers. It is understood that the Pope 
Appliance Company has filed notice of appeal to the Supreme 
Court of Canada. 


Paper Box Men to Inspect New Machines 


At the close of the business session of the National Paper Box 
Manufacturers Tenth Annual Convention at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, May 24, de luxe motor busses are to be held in readi- 
ness to convey the members and guests through the Holland Tun- 
nel and thence to luncheon at the Union Club, Hoboken, N. J., 
and an inspection tour of the plant of the New Jersey Machine 
Corporation, where new automatic paper box machines are to be 
shown in operation for the first time. 
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Goes With Everett Pulp & Paper Co. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Everett, Wash., April 19, 1928.—Appointment of J. L. Murray 
as director of sales promotion is announced by Wm. Howarth 
president of the Everett Pulp and Paper Company. The establish. 
ment of this new department is in line with the progressive Policy 
of this long established and successful Pacific Coast mill, accord. 
ing to W. J. Pilz, manager of the company. 

They have adopted the slogan “Rely on Everett” in connection 
with an extensive advertising campaign and the sales promotion 
department will endeavor to make this second nature for printers 
and consumers of paper in the Pacific Coast and export markets 
served by the company. This department will maintain contact 
with their distributors and through them with the consuming 
trade, cooperating with the dealers in their sales efforts and con- 
sulting with printers, publishers and consumers regarding their 
requirements, thereby endeavoring to broaden the mill's service 
and increase the consumption of Everett papers. 

Mr. Pilz states, “Our mill has recently been improved and en- 
larged by the replacement of older buildings with new concrete 
and brick construction and many enlargements, including the in- 
stallation of a new 152 inch paper machine and other equipment, 
We have also completely rebuilt our No. 1 and No. 2 machines 
and now have a production capacity of 72 tons daily of finished 
paper. We have also made material improvements in our con- 
verting plant which manufactures tablets, composition books and 
stationery and school supplies. 

“These changes have enabled us materially to improve the qual- 
ity of our various uncoated book and label papers as well as rail- 
road manila and other grades of writings. In addition we are 
now producing several new lines, including bond paper, posting 
ledger, colored non-fading poster, white envelope papers, offset 
book, and a new grade of special manila, all made ‘by the soda 
pulp process. 

“We are confident that with the aid of our advertising cam- 
paign and our new sales promotion department we shall materially 
improve our position. 

“We feel that Mr. Murray comes to us equipped with unusual 
qualifications for his new work, having had several years exper- 
ience in the publishing and also job printing business, as well as 
many years of success as a paper dealer. For the past nine years 
he has been manager of a large distributing house at Seattle with 
which he served in various positions for nineteen years. He will 
maintain his office at the mill and will first spend some weeks 
familiarizing himself with details of production of our lines. 

“This new work will effect no changes in our various sales 
offices which are in charge of Harvey E. Stewart in the north, 
Augustus Johnson, Secretary of the Company, at San Francisco, 
and A. A. Ernst at Los Angeles.” 


Paper Demand Satisfactory in Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., April 23, 1928.—The local paper trade is 
enjoying a fair business with the approach of spring and the in- 
creased activities in many industrial advertising departments. The 
most of the business is due entirely to seasonal influences and 
the total volume for the first half of April is about on a par with 
the same period last year. Prices generally are holding firm, but 
some jobbers who have found themselves well stocked with some 
items that are not moving so good, are inclined to make conces- 
sions. Prices from the mills, however, are holding up in good 
shape. 

A good demand is reported for fine papers from the printers 
who are busy with catalogues and other advertising matter going 
to the clothing, dry goods and similar seasonal trades at this time 
of the year. The builders also are reported to be contemplating 
more advertising this year than ever before. 

The demand is for current consumption, there being no attempt 
on the part of printers and other users to lay in any stocks other 
than those needed from week to week. 
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Paper Mills Are Less Active in Pennsylvania 


While Manufacturers Booked Under Contract for Long Term Periods Are Engaged At Near 
Capacity, Smaller Plants Are Slowing Down Production — Philadelphia Paper Market 
Dominated By Continued Hand to Mouth Purchasing—Prices Generally Rule Firm 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 23, 1928—Continued hand to mouth 
purchases dominate the Quaker City paper trade. For the past 
two weeks the Philadelphia distributors have been subjected to 
this class of buying with no apparent interest for future stocking 
on larger scale on the part of the consumer. The day to day 
needs of the paper consumer keep shipping departments busy but 
with curtailed profits. The narrowness of the paper market grows 
with the slower pace of industry and the quieter trend of the 
mercantile trade. While distributors become less active the mills 
keep operations within the bound of orders that have been shrink- 
ing with the advance of springtime. Mills booked under contract 
for long term periods have been able to maintain operations ac- 
cordingly and are engaged at near capacity, but smaller mills have 
been subjected to changed conditions and are slowing down in 
production. Manufacturers of food specialties in wraps and 
summer goods have been slightly more active. Prices are holding 
firmly. With curtailed operations on some of the specialties in 
the food supply trade production is now being devoted to cheaper 
grades of kraft. There seems to be an abundance of No. 2 kraft 
on the market. Several manufacturers heretofore engaged in the 
production of butcher fibers and food wraps are now making 
these low priced krafts. 

As springtime wanes dealers are turning attention to the stock- 
ing of hot weather specialties in soda fountain goods, ice cream 
containers, paper cups, picnic specialties and outing specialties. 
Waxed papers and glassines are in fair demand. Builders’ mate- 
rials continue to show improvement as the weather permits of 
outdoor activities among the contractors. As demand firms prices 
show no change, holding to the lower values that were announced 
several weeks ago. It is expected, however, that slight advances 
will follow the improved markets. 

There has been a steady market for news print throughout the 
spring months. Side run news print has been holding steady for 
wrapping purposes with no price changes. Larger consumers of 
news print among the publishing trades have been increasing their 
orders. Newspapers have been broadening their ads with the keen 
competitive markets in the retail field. 

While seasonal needs of publishers are met under contracts 
placed during the past month demand for book paper narrows and 
the fine paper market assumes a purely seasonal scope. Hand to 
mouth buying has been contracting as commercial printers, sta- 
tioners and allied industries slow down in operation. Mail adver- 
tising and announcements, some of the finer grades of writing 
and bond papers, as well as cover stocks, are among the seasonally 
active lines. 

The dullness of the paper stock market, extending as it has for 
many months with periodic activity in the commoner grades, has 
created a situation which may result in serious shortage of raw 
materials should the mills become suddenly active on the pur- 
chasing side of the market. There is an urgent demand for book 
papers and ledgers with prices averaging advances of from 25 to 
40 per cent and with but little stocks available for quantity ship- 
ments. All grades of common stock are scarce despite the duller 
trend of business. 

Riegel Co. Secures Damages 

Following a prolonged delay in court contest over the settlement 
for damages sustained by the bursting of a city water main near 
its property, Riegel & Co. was last week awarded $17,128 for paper 
stock destroyed by the flooding of its warerooms. The broken 


main was located near the old quarters of Riegel & Co., at 49 
North 6th street, and the flood caused by the bursting water car- 
rier occurred three years ago. Two paper houses were located 
in the direct course of the flood which followed the broken main, 
viz., Riegel & Co. and the Louis DeJonge Company. Several 
other cases for similar claims are now pending. The verdict was 
returned by jury before Judge McDevitt in Common Pleas Court, 
and is against the City of Philadelphia. 


Bentley Paper Co. Acquires DeJonge Lines 

The recently established Bentley Paper Company, of which 
R. Peel Bentley is head, with offices in Room 723, Public Ledger 
Building, has acquired exclusive Philadelphia and Eastern Penn- 
sylvania distribution of the line of printing papers manufactured 
by the Louis DeJonge Company, of New York. With the sole 
agency of the DeJonge printing papers, there has been acquired 
a local warehouse for the stocking and speedy shipment of the 
lines included. Among them are the Art Mat, Deco Mat, dull 
finish, high grade coated papers; Art Gloss and Deco Gloss, high 
grade, white and ivory coated; Duco Gloss; Engravers proving 
papers; Blanca, coated one side and Art Mat postal card stock. 
There also will be carried in stock a full line of the DeJonge 
coated book papers. 


Other DeJonge Papers Distributed Direct 

Other lines of paper wares featured by the Louis DeJonge 
Company will be sold directly through the Philadelphia offices, 
now located in the Insurance Company of North America Build- 
ing. Former Philadelphia Manager Walter Doetscher, who for 
fifteen years has been in charge of the Quaker City branch, last 
week severed his connection with the company and his duties 
have been taken over by his assistant, William Bollenbach, who 
has been here for the past nine years. The Philadelphia and 
Eastern Pennsylvania requirements for box makers’ specialties 
and book binders’ supplies in paper and other goods will be dis- 
tributed through the main offices here solely. 


Harvey Garrett Joins Philadelphia Trade 
Harvey Garrett, member of the pioneer paper making Garrett 
family of Pennsylvania, and himself formerly engaged in the 
paper manufacturing business with mills at Lansdowne, Pa., now 
the Mazer Paper Company, is again linked with the local indus- 
try on his own account. He is representing several local paper 
houses as broker for distributors specializing in krafts and tis- 
sues. . He is thoroughly familiar with the tissue industry, having 
for many years! been engaged in the manufacture of tissues as 

head of the Edwin T. Garrett Company at Lansdowne. 


Anderson Bechman Co. Moves Offices 

The Anderson-Bechman Company, 611 Cherry street, formerly 
occupying the second floor of the present quarters, has removed 
its offices to the first floor, where the head of the firm, Albert H. 
Anderson, will conduct the business. A warehouse has been se- 
cured in North Philadelphia for the line of card boards, cover 
papers and specialties featured by the firm while the sales offices 
will be continued in the central city location. 


Robert C. Osburn Co. Dissolved 
With the dissolution of the former paper brokerage business 
conducted by Robert C. Osburn as the Government Sales Com- 
pany and also trading as the R. C. Osburn Paper Company, with 
offices in the Franklin Trust Company, the head of the firm now 
is connected with the Atlantic Paper Company, 919 Walnut street. 
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able feature offers. A few starters carried in stock, a complete range 
of heater coils on hand and you are in a position quickly to add effi- 
cient Motor Control to new equipment or make replacements. 

You will find in C-H Starters other features—features that make 
possible the C-H standard of “million of operations” —to which 
these starters are built. 

After you have examined the details of C-H “X” Starters, you can’t 
fail to see the big advantage of using them in your plant. Write for 
complete details. 


The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1275 St. Paul Avenue MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


1. Thermal Overload Protection. 

2. Adjustable overload release in- 
suring maximum motor output. 

3. Reset for overload release on 
cover. 

4. Double pull solenoid type 
magnet. 

5. Magnet coils easily inter- 
changed to alter rating. 

6. Hardened and ground steel 
bearings for switch ism. 

7. Entire switch assembly easily 
re 

8. Contacts easily removed. 

9. Chis type arc shields and 
heavy blow out coils. 

10. Case and mechanism designed 
to provide easy access to all 
parts. 


-| CUTLER@HAMMER 


industrial Efficiency Depends on Electrical Control 
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Mr. Osburn has been associated with the Philadelphia paper trade 
for more than a score of years, having previously been an execu- 
tive of the Garrett-Buchanan Company and later having for more 
than a decade been engaged in business on his own account in the 
Bourse Building. Following a reorganization of the paper broker- 
age business two years ago Mr. Osburn again entered the trade 
with offices in the Franklin Trust Building. He will be connected 
with the sales staff of the Atlantic company. 


Norman Fort Returns From Western Trip 

Norman Fort, who is associated with his father in the con- 
duct of the Thomas W. Price Company, 503-505 Ludlow street, 
fine paper dealers, returned last week from a tour of the South- 
west. He was among the members of a party of tourists who 
made the swing of the states of Texas, Oklahoma and New Mex- 
ico. While in Oklahoma he was caught in the cloud burst which 
did considerable damage to property and killed several persons. 


Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. Lines 

The line of grease proof papers, krafts and other specialties of 
the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, of Port Edwards, Wis., 
was shown to the Philadelphia distributors by the representative 
of the firm, A. J. Archbald, who called here last week. The man- 
ufacturers introduced a popnlar ‘line of krafts adapted for wrap- 
ping and converters’ use; grea$e_ proof papers; butchers’ fibers 
and semi-grease proof papers. _ 


Writing Papers From Jos. Parker & Son Co. 

With a line of writing papers that have become well known 
among the trade, produced by Jos. Parker & Son Company, in the 
West Rock mill, New Haven, Conn., Louis H. McGreen made 
the tour of the Quaker City dealers during the week. The West 
Rock mill produced papers in the pioneer days of the: New Eng- 
land trade and its lines have an established reputation over the 
United States, with a wide distribution locally. 

Paper Men Join Typothetae Outing 

Paper men affiliated with the Philadelphia Typothetae will join 
with their associates in the allied industries in the annual outing 
of the master printers organization to be held on May 14 at the 
Cedarbrook Country Club. There will be the usual sports pro- 
gram with prize awards and dinner at the club house. A special 
feature of the entertainment is the film show of “Old French 
Canada,” supplied by the C. P. R. R., and depicting scenes in the 
territory of the coming National U. T. A. Convention to be held 
in Quebec, Canada, October 1 to 6, with headquarters at the 
Chateau Frontenac. Ralph G. Luff, of the D. L. Ward Company, 
represents the paper trade on the entertainment committee. 


I. P. Co. Sells Tenement Properties 


Brownsvitte, N. Y., April 23, 1928—The International Paper 
Company is reported to have placed on the market all of the tene- 
ment properties in the Glen Park section as a step in its plans 
for the development of the water power which it owns in that 
region. It is understood that the dwellings have been placed in 
the hands of a real estate dealer for disposition. 

The I. P. Co. owns three mills at Glen Park, Pamelia, and the 
Ontario mill. Two of these mills were badly damaged by fire 
some time ago and never repaired. The three mills have been 
dismantled and the machinery transferred to other mills of the 
company. They have not been operated in several years. 

Just how soon the I. P. Co. plans to start work on the power 
development is not known but it is believed that work will start 
in the near future as engineers said to be in the employ of the 
company have recently made a survey of the Glen Park property. 
The water power at Glen Park formerly used to operate the three 
I. P. mills is claimed to represent one of the most valuable power 
sites in Northern New York. It was reported at one time that 
the I. P. Co. planned to dispose of the power rights at Glen Park 
to the Carlisle interests, which control the St. Regis and other 
paper mills. This was denied. 
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To Simplify Coated Abrasive Products 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 23, 1928—A_ simplified practic 
recommendation for coated abrasive products was adopted at , 
general conference held April 11, 1928, at the Department of Com. 
merce, Washington, D. C., under auspices of the Division g 
Simplified Practice. 

This recommendation provides that certain sizes and varietig 
of abrasive paper and cloth will be manufactured as stock item; 
after September 1, 1928, which will, according to estimates given 
at the conference, care for at least 95 per cent of the trade. The 
conference set the first revision date for the recommendation fo; 
July 1, 1929, and allowed until January 2, 1929, to clear the presen 
manufactured stock. It was brought out in the meeting that the 
present Federal Specifications Board specification for coated 
abrasive products conforms with the recommendation adopted, 

Manufacturers present at the conference reported the estimate 
annual output of this commodity as amounting to $16,000,000 and 
that for a number of years the number of sizes and varieties of 
abrasive cloth and paper has been increasing at a rapid rate. The 
conference generally agreed that the recommendation would proye 
an economic benefit to manufacturers, distributors and users alike 
Letters from members of the industry who were unable to send 
representatives, were read the and guidance 
of the conference. 

The Division of Simplified Practice will shortly circularize 
the manufacturers, distributors and users of the commodity for 
written acceptances to the recommendation, which is necessary 
before it can be published by the Department of Commerce as a 
simplified practice recommendation, 

The conference went on record as favoring the appointment oj 
a standing committee, the membership of which will be announced 
at a latter date. This committee will be responsible for periodic 
resurveys which will be made to determine the degree of adher- 
ence to the recommendation; also any revisions which the ai- 
herence may show necessary. 

Those attending the conference included the following: George 
R. Manning, of Armour & Co., Chicago; R. W. Young, of the 
American Glue Co., Boston; Lieutenant Commander H. N. Wallin, 
and H. L. Stuhmann, of the Navy Department; E. B. Gallaher, 
of the Clover Manufacturing Co., Norwalk, Conn; F. E 
Gallagher, of The Manning Abrasive Co., Troy, N. Y.; Harrison 
Starr, of The Brown Co., Portland, Maine; A. G. Bush, of The 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co., St. Paul, Minn.; A 
J. Sidford, of Herman Behr & Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Albert 
D. Barton, of H. H. Barton & Son Co., Holmsburg, Philadelphia; 
E. R. Newcomb, of The Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 
P. W. Sawyer, of Wausau Abrasives Co., Wausau, Wis.; George 
H. Halpin, of The Baeder Adamson Co., Philadelphia; William 
MacGregor, of The Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; W. 
A. Babbitt, of the National Association of Wood Turners, South 
Bend, Ind.; and Axel H. Oxholm, of the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization, Washington, D. C. 


for information 


Conduct Membership Drive 


KataMazoo, Mich., April 23, 1928—The Michigan division of 
the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents Association, 
one of the strongest units in the national organization, is con- 
ducting a membership drive to make its influence felt 100 percent 
in the territory covered. While every mill superintendent in the 
Kalamazoo valley and adjacent. cities is included in the line up, 
it is desired to bring in certain others in the more remote cities. 

George H. Pountain, secretary, calls attention to the fact that 
the organization, founded back in 1919, on a very small scale, has 
now grown to ten divisions in the United States and one in Canada. 
The Michigan division is one of three that hold regular monthly 
sessions and programs. 

The last meeting of the local division was held at 6:45 Thurs- 
day evening in the Park-American. L. Mongreig, of the United 
States Rubber Company talked on rubber and rubber covered rolls. 
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CONS TRUCTION 


NEWS 


A Summary of Vital Facts Regarding Construction, Finances 
and Operation of Paper Mills 


Construction News 


Passaic, N. J.—The Victory Paper Box Company, 753 Main 
avenue, Passaic, has completed plans and will soon break 
ground for construction of new plant at 70-8 Liberty Street. It 
will be one-story, 120 x 142 feet, reported to cost about $60,000, 
with equipment. Preiskel & Skvarla, 2 Lexington avenue, Pas- 
saic, are architects. 

Montville, Conn.—The Robert Gair Company has work in 
progress on a new one-story boiler plant at its local corrugated 
paper box plant, for which plans recently were completed, esti- 
mated to cost about $45,000. General contract has been let to 
the Peck-McWilliams Company, Norwich, Conn. 

Sioux City, Iowa—The Sioux City Box Company, 608-10 
Cook street, manufacturer of paper boxes and cartons, has 
awarded a general contract to Lobb & Jorstad, United Bank 
Building, Sioux City, for a proposed plant unit at 515 Water 
street, reported to cost about $23,000, with equipment. Work 
will begin immediately. A building permit has been issued. Frank 
M. Wilson is president. 

Neenah, Wis.—The Bergstrom Paper Company, West Wis- 
consin avenue, is awarding contracts for equipment for its pro- 
posed new power plant and boiler house, and plans for super- 
structure will be completed to begin work early in May. It is 
reported to cost more than $90,000. Contract for boilers has 
been let to the Erie City Iron Works, Erie, Pa., and stokers 
to Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Orbison & Orbison, 110 West College avenue, 
Appleton, Wis., are engineers, in charge. 

Houston, Tex.—In connection with a proposed new plant on 
the Almeda Highway, near Houston, the United Salt Corpora- 
tion, care of B. V. Christie & Co., Houston, for the production 
of cake salt, it is planned to install a department for paper 
cartons, and waxed paper for wrapping. Installation will include 
carton machine and complete auxiliary equipment. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.—The Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Company has awarded a general building contract to the O. F. 
Miller Construction Company, Pratt Building, Kalamazoo, for 
its proposed new mill addition, to be two and one-half story, 
reported to cost close to $1,000,000, with machinery. Work 
will begin at once. Billingham & Cobb, 211 Woodward avenue, 
Kalamazoo, are architects. 

Chicago, Ill—The Lakeside Paper Box Company, 58 Culler- 
ton street, recently organized, is planning the operation of a 
local plant for the manufacture of paper boxes and cartons. 
C. E. Carnahan heads the company. 

Orange, Tex.—The Yellow Pine Paper Mills are planning the 
rebuilding of fuel house, recently destroyed by fire. An official 
estimate of loss has not been announced. 

Berlin, N. H.—The Brown Company, manufacturer of kraft 
wrapping paper, bond papers, and other paper stocks, is dis- 
posing of a preferred stock issue of $10,000,000, a portion of 
the proceeds to be used for general financing, expansion and 
improvements. Present properties include two paper mills with 


daily output of 250 tons; two sulphite pulp mills, with rated 
capacity of 500 tons per day; six hydroelectric power plants 
with capacity of 38,000 hp., and steam-operated electric stations 
of 25,000 hp. rating. H. J. Brown is president. 

Lambertville, N. J.—-The William Mann Paper Company, 261 
Broadway, New York, has taken title to the former William 
Mann paper manufacturing plant in the southern part of the 
city, and is reported to be planning to place the mill in opera- 
tion at an early date. It is understood that alterations and 
improvements will be made in the property. 

Beverly, N. J.—Robert F. Hobbs, Inc., manufacturer of wall 
papers, has superstructure in progress on a new one-story ad- 
dition at rear of present factory, to be 50 x 80 feet, for which 
plans were recently completed, and proposes to occupy the 
unit at an early date. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Following recent acquisition of the Beaver 
Board Companies, Inc., by the Certain-Teed Products Corpora- 
tion, 100 East Forty-second street, New York, the new owner 
is arranging general expansion in production, to advance the 
output from $17,000,000 to $25,000,000, per annum. 
Brown is president of the purchasing company. 


Chicago, Ill—The Carton Corporation, 4600 Schubert avenue, 
Chicago, recently organized with capital of $100,000, is planning 
the early operation of a local plant for the manufacture of 
paper cartons and kindred products, including folding display 
specialties. The new organization is headed by M. S. Lambert 
and A. C. Fessenden. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—Fire, April 17, damaged a portion of the 
plant of the Equitable Paper Bag Company, Inc., 312-26 Scholes 
street. An official estimate of loss has not been announced. 
The damage will be replaced. 

Camden, Ark.—The Southern International Paper Company, 
a subsidiary of the International Paper Company, New York, 
is operating at the first unit of its new local mill for the pro- 
duction of kraft paper, recently placed in service, and will de- 
velop a capacity output at an early date. It is understood that 
the second machine unit will be ready for regular operation 
shortly, and will be used immediately thereafter. The mill wiil 
have a rated output of 100 tons of kraft papers per day. 


Camden, N. J.—The S. M. Langston Company, Sixth and 
Jefferson streets, manufacturer of paper box machinery, etc., 
has completed plans for a new one-story addition, 42 x 95 feet, 
for which general contract has been bet to Fearn & Voegtlin, 
223 North 4lst street, reported to cost about $21,000, with 
equipment. Lackey & Hettel, 5 Hudson avenue, Camden, are 
architects. 

Dublin, Ireland—The Hammond Lane Foundry Company, 
Dublin, recent purchaser of the paper mill at Clondalkin, near 
Dublin, is said to have plans maturing for the early resumption 
of operations at the mill, and it is likely that a subsidiary or- 
ganization will be formed to take over and run the property. 
The plant has been given over heretofore to the production of 
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writing papers and will be maintained for such character of 
manufacture. 
New Companies, Etc. 

Chicago, Ill—The Pioneer Paper Stock Company, 528 West 
Ohio ‘street, lately organized with capital of $50,000, to deal in 
paper goods, has arranged for a change of company name to 
the Ohio & Kingsbury Company. R. D. Thomason is one of 
the organizers. 

New York, N. Y.—The New Era Paper Company has been; 
incorporated with capital of $5,000, to manufacture and deal in 
paper stocks and kindred paper specialties. The company is 
represented by S. Cohen, New Rochelle, N. Y., attorney. 

Chicago, Ill—The Service Envelope Company, 848 Noble 
street, has been incorporated with capital of $25,000, to manu- 
facture envelopes and other paper goods. The incorporators 
are William and Charles P. Gascon, and E. C. Gascon. It is 
understood that the company will be affiliated with the Atlas 
Envelope Company, same address. 

New York, N. Y.—The Robert Gair Company, 420 Lexington 
avenue, New York, manufacturer of corrugated boxes and con- 
tainers, has filed notice of increase in capital from 540,000 to 
700,000 shares of stock, no par value; a portion of the proceeds 
to be used for general financing, etc. The company recently 
disposed of a security issue to provide in part for expansion, 
including construction of plant unit at Chicago, now in progress. 

Elgin, Ill—The Elgin Paper Company, 53 North street, has 
been incorporated with a capital of 100 shares of stock, no par 
value, to manufacture and deal in paper goods. The incorpora- 
tors are H. S. and L. G. Lea, and E. M. Schmitt. Company 
will be represented by Perry D. Wells, Hubbard Block, Elgin. 

Philadelphia, Pa—The National Paper Box Manufacturing 
Company, 6112 North Mascher street, has filed notice of or- 
ganization to manufacture paper boxes, cartons, etc. Samuel 
Simkins, 4935 Gransback street, is head. 

Wilmington, Del.—The Iowa Fibre Box Company, care of 
the Corporation Trust Company of American, duPont Building, 
Wilmington, has been chartered under Delaware laws, with 
capital of $250,000, to manufacture fibre boxes and kindred 
products. Company will operate in Iowa, exact location to be 
arranged at an early date. 


New England Paper Merchants to Celebrate 

Preliminary announcements of the Annual All New England 
Meeting of the New England Paper Merchants Association have 
been sent out. At the dinner and meeting at the Providence-Bilt- 
more Hotel, Tuesday, May 8 at 6:30 p.m., speakers of national 
reputation will discuss matters of interest to all paper merchants. 
There will be good eats, peppy music and songs, and lots of good 
fellowship. Wednesday, May 9, the golf tournament at the Wan- 
namoisett Country Club and tennis at the East Side courts will 
begin. On the links, “your net is more important than your 
gross.” On the courts, “the net is provided, you will profit if 
you can control the ball.” Luncheon will be served at the Coun- 
try Club from 11 am. until 3 pm. The final notice with reply 
cards will go out ten days before the meeting. A. H. Arnold, of 
the Providence Paper Company, is chairman of the committee, 
and F. H. Blackman, of the D. F. Munroe Company, 299 Congress 
street, Boston, is secretary. 


E. J. McDonnell Presented With Clock 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hotyoxke, Mass., April 17, 1928—Edward J. McDonnell who re- 
cently resigned as manager of the Crocker and Albion Divisions 
of the American Writing Paper Company to become manager of 
the Groveton Paper Company, was presented with a chime clock 
and silver candlesticks by mill employees, prior to his leaving last 
week. The presentation was made by Thomas Bye who has been 
with the Albion Division for 45 years. 


Charles P. Randall Dead 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Horyoxe, Mass., April 24, 1928—Charles P. Randall, 61, of 132 
Pearl street, for 45 years connected with the Parsons Paper Com. 
pany, but of late more especially interested in the Holyoke Silk 
Hosiery Company, died Friday at the Long Island College Hos. 
pital following an operation. He was operated on a weck ago 
yesterday and was apparently on the road to recovery when he 
suffered a relapse and passed away. 

Mr. Randall was born in Norwalk, Conn. but was practically a 
lifelong Holyoker. He entered the employ of the Parsons Paper 
Company as an office boy in 1882 and worked himself up until 
when he resigned in 1927, he was assistant treasurer of the com- 
pany. 

With E. P. Bagg of the Parsons Paper Company and others 
the Holyoke Silk Hosiery Company was organized some seven 
years ago and he was active in its management from the start. In 
fact the business grew so fast that Mr. Randall found himself 
compelled to give more and more of his time to it and finally 
abandoned his interests in the paper company. 

Mr. Randall was a trustee of the Mechanic’s Savings Bank, 
member of the Mt. Tom Golf Club and Holyoke Canoe Club, 
a Knight Templar and Shriner in the Masonic fraternity besides 
belonging to the lower lodges; he was a loyal member of the 
Second Baptist Church and served for two years as president of 
the local Y. M. C. A. and earlier in his life was active in politics 
being member of the Common Council in 1895-6—and of the Board 
of Alderman in 1897. While interested of late years he had taken 
no active part. 

A pathetic fact was that he was just completing a home in 
Wyckoff park in which he took great interest and pride, and for 
which he had planned fer years. 

He married in 1892 Miss Edith B. Sackett who survives with 
three children, Mrs. Harold Schoenmehlof, Waterbury, Conn.; 
Gladys E. and Stuart Percy at home; also one brother, J. Edwin, 
of the Millers Falls Paper Company and one sister Mrs.. Robert 
Parrish, of Los Angeles, Cal. The funeral was held Sunday 
afternoon at the Second Baptist church at 3. Rev. Dr. John 
C. Sycamore officiated and burial was in Forestdale Cemetery. 


White & Wyckoff Co. Expand 
(From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Horyoxe, Mass., April 17, 1928-—-The White & Wyckoff Com- 
pany manufacturing stationers, will probably make use of most 
of the space in the Steuben-Cowan Company building to be vacated 
by them for new quarters in the Hadley thread mill property re- 
cently bought by the gas and electric light department of the city 
of Holyoke. The White & Wyckoff Company has occupied a 
large portion of space in this building for some time and is now 
in a position to occupy the rest. Large growth of the greeting 
card department is said to have occasioned a pressing demand for 
more room. 

The new envelope lining machine built for White & Wyckoff 
Company on which it holds the patent rights has been put into 
operation successfully in its plant. This liner will be sold to other 
firms on a royalty basis. Some rearrangement of the machinery 
of the plant will be made on account of the new plans and a new 
freight elevator installed. 


Mills Resume Operations 
Hupson Fatts, N. Y., April 23, 1928—The Allen Mill of the 
Union Bag and Paper Company, which has been closed for repairs 
to machinery, has resumed operations with all departments run- 


ning on full time. The equipment of the plant was completely 
overhauled during the shutdown. 

The Hadley Paper Mill at Luzerne also resumed operations this 
week after a two weeks’ shutdown for repairs. High water in the 
Sacandaga River, which has hampered operations for several 
weeks, has subsided to a point where it is no longer troublesome. 
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Future of Paper Industry on the Pacific Coast’ 


By B. T. McBain, Pulp and Paper Specialist, Portland, Ore. 


As I have been connected with the pulp and paper industry 
in capacities of more or less importance for over twenty-five 
years, some people assume that knowing something of the past, 
I should know something of the future. 


Growth of Industry 


During the past quarter century this Pacific Coast Industry 
has grown from a total of probably 300 tons daily production 
to somewhere around 3000 tons per day of pulp and/or paper for 
distribution. 

During the next ten years I venture to say the increase in pro- 
duction will be as much greater in tons, but not in percentage, 
for during the past 25 years the increase has been about 106 
per cent 

The Pacific Coast has grown very rapidly in population dur- 
ing the period of which I speak, but not in proportion to the 
great increase in paper production. 

It may not be known to all those present that today we as an 
American nation consume annually very nearly 200 pounds oi 
paper per capita. This consumption per capita has increased over 
100 per cent in the past ten years and it is still steadily increasing. 
This great increase is probably more in newsprint than in any 
other grade and you no doubt have all noticed this as much as 
I have; more in the quantity used by the daily press than in 
the quality of its teachings. 

Now as to the future for the Pacific Coast: 


Importations 

America is importing large quantities of pulp and paper from 
foreign countries including Canada. 

In 1927 these importations exceeded: 

1,850,000 tons 
1,750,000 tons 
1,500,000 cords 
Pulpwood Forests 

The pulpwood forests of the New England and Middle Western 
States are about Many of my friends in the industry 
throughout the East are today without pulpwood for their pulp 
plants and are forced to buy pulp wherever offered in order to 
keep their paper mills operating. 

The timber of the states mentioned is very much slower grow- 
ing than in our Pacific Northwest country and there will be a 
gap of many years between the time when present supplies fail 
entirely and the harvesting of the new crop. 


extinct. 


Embargo on Canadian Products 

A large portion of the paper pulp and pulpwood now being im- 
ported comes from Canada and the other British controlled coun- 
tries thereabouts such as Newfoundland. This cannot con- 
tinue. These countries are going to demand that paper alone be 
shipped out of their borders and that the pulp and pulpwood 
be consumed in their own countries, thus giving employment to 
their subjects. This is nothing but what you and I would de- 
inand were we subjects of those countries. 

An embargo will sooner or later be applied and American 
Eastern paper mulls wil! then be at the mercy of Scandinavian 
pulp mills and American pulp mills must look to the Pacific Coast 
or elsewhere for wood. This embargo is even now being dis- 
cussed. 

Freight on Wood Prohibitive 

However, the distance from the Pacific Coast to the pulp pro- 
ducing districts East of us is too great and pulpwood could not 
be profitably sent to them either by rail or water. 


“Read by Vance P. Edwards for Mr. McBain at the Pacific Regional 
wouing of the American Chemical Society at Reed College, Portland, Ore., 
pri 


Natural Result 

The natural result will and must be the production of pulp op 
the Pacific Coast either shipping it to those paper mills now in 
existence in the East to be made into paper or the building of 
new paper mills out here to take care of the great paper demand 
cf the American people, 80 to 90 per cent of which demand js 
East of the Rocky Mountains. 

It is undisputed that the major portion of the pulp wood for 
sulphite and print paper still growing in America is growing in 
Northern California, Oregon, Washington and Alaska. 

Alaska 

Alaska will be a great news print producing section within the 
next ten to fifteen years. Very few people understand that the 
beauty and grandeur of Alaska are backed by wonderful natural 
resources and the demands of man will soon make it necessary 
to look to this natural store house, not only for pulp and paper, 
Lut for other raw materials as well. 

Alaska has sufficient pulpwood in spruce and hemlock for a 
great news print production for all time. The Government owns 
ali the timber but it will contract not only to supply paper mills 
with wood, but with power as well continuously without one cent 
of investment either in the growing or holding of the timber. 

However, Alaska is to be treated by itself; it is in a class 
not necessary to be given consideration in this paper. Alaska in 
my opinion is still a bit too far away particularly when so many 
saw mills are wasting spruce and hemlock and so many logging 
camps are tearing down so much of these species, totalling suf- 
ficient not only to take care of all the present requirements of 
Pacific Coast pulp mills, but enough more to produce all the pulp 
now being imported and hereinabove referred to. 

Lumber Product Oregon and Washington 

The States of Oregon and Washington alone, records show, 
cut in 1926 over 12 billion feet of lumber. This took nearly that 
quantity of logs. However, when cutting lumber only about 66 
per cent of the cubical contents of the log goes into saleable 
product; the other 40 per cent is waste, slabwood, inside trim, 
sawdust and shavings. 

In the manufacture of 12 billion feet of lumber therefore equa! 
ling 60 per cent of the cubical contents of the log consumed, 
the equivalent of 20 billion feet went through the mills or a 
waste equal cubically to 8 billion feet. In the logging camps 
also much waste resulted. Everyone in that line knows that al- 
most as much cubical content of wood waste remains in the 
logging camps in tops, butts, and small trees as comes out ia 
the form of so-called merchantable logs. 

Waste Appalling 

It is appalling to think, therefore, that an equivalent cubic 
measure of wood of 40 billion feet must be used and destroyed 
to make 12 billion feet of lumber. 


Spruce and Hemlock 
In 1926—13.2 per cent of the lumber cut was hemlock and spruce 
Use this percentage on any of the figures given to show the 
waste and you can prove for yourself my assertion that this 
waste will be sufficient for all present needs. 


Other Statistics 
It takes two cords of pulpwood *o make a ton of chemical 
pulp and about one cord to make a ton of mechanical pulp. It 
is safe to say mills use an average of 1.3 cords per ton of news 
print paper. It is also safe to say one can cut 1.75 cords cf 
pulpwood per 1000 log feet; this wood in all cases measured atict 
removal of the bark. 1000 ft. of lumber equals about the same 

actual cubical wood content as one cord. 
With these figures I will leave you to your own resources with 
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small sharp pencils and paper to figure the rest, for I know 
figures quoted in a paper of this kind makes very dry and unin- 
teresting reading. 

Paper and Pulp Mills 


At the present time there are operating and being built in 
American Pacific Coast States pulp and paper mills producing and 
to produce, a total of around 3000 tons per day of 9000,000 
tons per annum. This total is figured from a liberal listing of the 
best productions of the various mills and includes the board 
mills of the three states, Oregon, Washington and California as 
nearly as they can be listed from data available from the in- 
dustry’s directory. 

Of this total the aggregation shows: 

Daily 
Paper, all kinds 1,705 tons 


Se es Se 580 tons 
DEY tba fod sia see heunwe>aebae 615 tons 


Annual 300 days 
511,500 tons 
174,000 tons 
184,500 tons 


indaddbbeinsaswaue 100 tons 30,000 tons 

3,000 tons 900,000 tons 

Less wartous pulps ....6...2200% 700 tons 210,000 tons 
DE Gach sbssevessiusenes beens 2,300 tons 690,000 tons 


With the market of the Pacific Coast mills figured as the world, 
we have nct yet touched the possibilities, but figuring the mar- 
ket for us as being that part of America only where the freight 
rates are lower or equal from Pacific Coast mills to destination, 
the 12 States from Washington around to Texas with those 
West of the Rockies as well with a 1926 population of coun- 
siderably over 12,000,000 people and a paper consumption at 200 
pounds per capita of 1,200,000 tons it is readily seen that again 
we have not come anywhere near supplying our own domestic 
market. 

Even now there is coming from Western Canada into the 
market of the Pacific Coast States including Texas annually ap- 
proximately 230,000 tons. 

This is news print alone. Many Pacific Coast Papers, includ- 
ing Colorado and Texas are being supplied from various Eastern 
points in America and Canada while it should all come from 
Oregon and Washington mills and most of it would if there 
were a duty on print paper from foreign countries. 


690,000 tons 
230,000 tons 


920,000 tons 

There is a shortage of at least 280,000 tons going into these 
Pacific Coast States from other foreign countries or Canadian 
mills or Eastern and Middlewestern paper mills which should 
not be competing in these markets. 


Sawmill Waste for Pulp 


Today there are some pulp mills operating on the Pacific 
Coast from saw mill waste alone and one paper mill produc- 
ing over 65 tons daily is so operated, having its own hemlock 
saw mill as well as its own sulphite and ground wood pulp 
plants. 

Today there are quite a few pulp mills being built for op- 
eration in like manner, but with an ever increasing demand in 
America for paper and paper pulp from foreign shores at this 
time equalling over 5,000 tons daily, it is very readily seen 
that the few mills now being built out here to produce 100 tons 
each per day will not more than take care of the natural in- 
crease, let alone supply the present demand itself. 


America Needs Pacific Coast Pulp 


America needs the pulp wood of the Pacific Coast in the form 
of pulp right now. American financial people outside of the 
ranks of present pulp and paper mill owners are becoming in- 
terested. The time is ripe; it is only necessary that we pro- 
duce in the mills now being built, and it can readily be done, 
a grade of pulp of quality not only as good, but better than 
being made elsewhere for the present paper mills of the: Easu 
and Middle West. 


With American Pacific Coast mills producing.... 
Imported paper equaling 


Technical Men 


There is one important matter on which I would like to touch 
right here: the importance of trained technical men in this jn- 
dustry. I dare say little or nothing is being done along this line 
by our Pacific Coast colleges. True, all the large schools are 
turning out chemical engineers and chemists, but unless they 
are specialists in pulp they are of little immediate value to the 
industry, and my experience shows that many of the universities 
do not put the right ideas into the heads of those they do 
graduate in many lines with which I have come in contact. Very 
few young college graduates seem willing to start at the botto:n 
and learn to apply their education. There is a great difference 
between applied chemistry and the book learning many get in 
our schools, 

As time goes on there will be an increased demand for willing 
youngsters with chemical knowledge, willing to be batted around 
for a few years in shift work in the pulp mills with higher posi- 
tions in view. Unless they are graduated, however, with this 
hammered into them, please don’t send any of them to me. 

Every pulp mill built in the West is a potential paper mill 
and it will not be long before those interesting themselves now 
simply in the manufacture of pulp will see, as things develop, 
the need and the extra profit in manufacturing and supplying 
the paper as well. 


Not Advocating Paper Mills 


I have stated in articles many times of late that I do not 
now wish to be understood as advocating the building of more 
paper mills, for I am not as a general thing, as the industry 
in the United States and Canada taken as one is over-produced. 
However, there are many grades of paper being consumed on 
the Pacific Coast which are being manufactured elsewhere ant 
shipped here in large quantities either from the east or foreign 
countries. These grades could readily be manufactured out here 
with good profit to investors. However, it is not the purpose 
of this paper to touch upon and single out any grade in par- 
ticular and I will leave the matter as is. 


Work to Start on Northwestern Mill 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PortLanp, Ore., April 19, 1928—The Austin Company will 
start work within about 30 days on the proposed plant for the 
Northwestern Pulp and Paper Company at Astoria, Ore., it was 
announced April 12 after a meeting of the board of directors held 
in Portland. The contract calls for the completion of the plant 
within fourteen months, an expenditure of $2,000,000 being 
planned for the work. 

B. T. McBain, vice-president of the company, has recently re- 
turned from an extended eastern trip where he arranged for all 
major plans and financing. 

The company is headed by Charles F. Flint, of New York, and 
C. W. King, of the Du Pont interests, is chairman of the board 
of directors. Other officers are A. V. Allen, of Astoria, also a 
vice-president; G. C. Fulton, of Astoria, secretary, and Samuel 
Connell, of Portland, treasurer. 

The aforementioned and the following are directors: Amendece 
M. Smith, R. T. Jacob, W. M. Macphail, and C. W. Miller. The 
latter two and Mr. McBain form the executive committee. 


Pulp Machinery Cargo at Grays Harbor 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PortLanD, Ore., April 19, 1928.—General equipment and sup- 
plies for the new plant of the Grays Harbor Pulp and Paper 
Company in East Hoquiam has arrived aboard the intercoastal 
steamer Charles Christenson. The cargo included 500 tons of 
machinery, including electrical apparatus and woodworking equip- 
ment, which will be the first to be installed under the construc 
tion now going forward, according to officials. Other shipments 
will arrive as the building progresses. 
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New York Trade Jottings 


E. C. Tucker, vice-president of the Crocker-McElwain Company, 

spent a few days in New York last week. 
a @ 

George W. Sisson, Jr., president of the Racquette River Paper 
Company, was a New York visitor last week. 

es 

The Gilman Paper Company, of 342 Madison Avenue, will re- 
move to new quarters at 475 Fifth Avenue, New York May 1. 

* * * 

R. O. Sweezy, the well known forester, of Montreal, Que., 
visited many of his friends in the New York paper industry last 
week. 

* * * 

Ernst R. Behrend, president and general manager of the Ham- 
mermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa., was a prominent New York 
visitor last week. 

* * * 

Norman W. Wilson, vice-president of the Hammermill Paper 
Company, spent several days in New York last week in the interest 
of his organization. 

eee 

The National Paper Trade Association is now installed in its 
new headquarters in the Graybar Building, Lexington avenue and 
43rd street, New York. 

* * * 

The Kelsey-Risden Company, Inc., paper merchants, announce 
that they are now located in new and enlarged quarters at 692 
Greenwich street, New York. 

. . x 

May first the Arrowhead Mills are giving up their New York 
office, 100 East 42d street. After that date the purchase of all 
rag and paper stock will be done from their main office, Fulton, 
New York. 

* * * 

The Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Company, 204 South 8th 
street, St. Louis, Mo., have been appointed distributors of Adi- 
rondack Bond and Ledger, manufactured by the International 
Paper Company, New York. 

+ + » 

Archibald R. Graustein, president of the International Paper 
Company, New York, and Joseph L. Fearing, vice-president and 
sales manager, are at present on an extended European tour in 
the interest of their organization. 

* * * 

R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the News Print Service Bureau, is 
giving a lecture in “Tree Identification” illustrated by slides, at 
Public School 16, Yonkers, N. Y., today, Thursday, under the 
auspices of “Forest Protection Week.” 

* * * 

The Texas Gulf Sulphur Company, I[nc., reports net income of 
$3,087,839 for the quarter ended March 31, compared with $2,854,- 
631 for the first quarter last year and equivalent to $1.21 a share 
earned on 2,540,000 no par shares, compared with $1.12 a share in 
the first quarter of 1927. 

* * * 

The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., New York, reports net in- 
come of $429,463 for the quarter ended March 31, compared with 
0446,268 and equivalent after dividend requirements on 7 per cent 
preferred stock to $2.62 a share earned on 147,207 no par common 
shares, compared with $2.74 a share in the first quarter last year. 

oe * 

A lease has recently been closed between the New York Central 
Railroad Company and the West Virginia Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany for a large unit of space on thirteenth floor of the New York 
Central Building, now being constructed on Park avenue between 
45th and 46th streets. This company has been located for a 
number of years at 200 Fifth avenue. Affiliated with them are the 


S. E. Slaymaker & Co., Robeson Process Company, and Industrial 
Chemical Company. 
* * * 

The American headquarters of the Leipzig Trade Fair will 
hereafter be located in the Salmon Tower Building, 11 West 
Forty-Second street, New York. The central location at the inter- 
section of Fifth avenue and Forty-second street has been chosen 
to better serve the increasing number of business men who take 
part in the Leipzig Fair. The New York representatives of the 
Fair will lend every assistance to exhibitors and buyers visiting 
Leipzig. The office maintains free commercial information service 
for American business men interested in trade with Germany. 

eS 

E. A. Westfall, of H. G. Craig & Co., will be the special guest 
at the news print luncheon of the New York Division of the 
Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry, to be held in the 
Canadian Club, at the Hotel Belmont, at 12:30 p.m., Monday, 
April 30. Mr. Westfall will lead the discussion of news print 
problems from the salesman’s point of view and early indications 
point to an excellent attendance of both salesmen and executives. 
R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the News Print Service Bureau, who 
is cooperating with the luncheon committee in arranging the pro- 
gram, will be present and discuss briefly a chart showing the per 
capita consumption of the various major grades of paper over a 
period of years and Dr. E. O. Merchant will present another of 
his business charts. 

* * * 


M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., wood pulp merchants, who have been 
located at 18 East 4lst street for fifteen years, will on April 30 
move to new and enlarged quarters in the Central National Bank 
Building, Broadway at 40th street. The new telephone number 
will be Pennsylvania 5680. D. S. Gottesman, president of M. 
Gottesman & Co., Inc. is also chairman of the board of the 
Central National Bank and president of the Central National Cor- 
poration, both of which are located in the Central National Bank 
Building. M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., were established in 1886 and 
for over forty years have been specializing in wood pulp and 
chemicals for the pulp and paper industry. They maintain their 
own offices at Kungstradgardsgatan No. 10, Stockholm, Sweden, 
for closer contact with the Scandinavian and Continental markets 
in which they do a comprehensive business. 

*x* * * 

E. D. Peck, of the Herman Scott Chalfant Company, chairman 
of the Paper and Pulp Manufacturers Division for the Annual 
Maintenance Appeal of the Salvation Army, scheduled for May 
1 to 15, to raise the $518,950 to carry on the work of the Salva- 
tion Army in New York City, announces that his committee has 
already chosen a chairman to serve for next year. Harold R. 
Hopkins, of the Oxford Paper Company, was chosen by the com- 
mittee as chairman for next year at the first luncheon meeting at 
the Uptown Club. Sixty-eight prospect cards were taken by this 
committee, and by four o’clock the first afternoon two members 
of the committee had reported the first $100.00. Members of this 
live-wire committee are: P. B. Hogate, Ticonderoga Pulp and 
Paper Company; A. T. Peck, International Paper Company; Her- 
man Scott Chalfant, of Herman Scott Chalfant; J. H. McCormack, 
of Herman Scott Chalfant; William D. Ebbetts, Coy-Disbrow & 
Co., and Harold R. Hopkins, of the Oxford Paper Company. 


Buys Berkshire Hills Paper Co. 


The Berkshire Hills Paper Company, Adams, Mass., was pur- 
chased by W. H. Pritchard, president of the North Adams Na- 
tional Bank, Friday, April 20, at public auction for $75,000. Mr. 
Pritchard bought the property for Henry J. Guild, of Cambridge, 
Mass., former vice-president of the Eastern Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of South Brewster, Me. Mr. Pritchard stated that an an- 
nouncement would be made within a few days regarding the 
corporation which is beeing organized to carry on the business. 
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COOPERATION REQUESTED 


Dr. Clarence J. West, chairman of the committee on Ab- 
Stracts and Bibliography of the Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry, who is preparing the “Bibliography 
of Paper Making Since 1900,” which is to be issued soon under 
the direction of the Technical Association writes: 

“Mr. Thomas J. Burke, secretary, of the Cost Association of 
the Paper Industry, has indicated that he would be glad to see 
the section of the Collective Bibliography dealing with cost 
accounting in which he is particularly interested and for which 
he made suggestions regarding the best books on the subject. 

“It occurs to me that there may be other men active in a 
particular field who would be glad to examine critically the 
bibliography in so far as their own specialty is concerned. If 
you think that this would appeal to the industry I would be 
glad to have you run a note in the Paper TRADE JOURNAL to the 
effect that upon request I will be glad to send a carbon of any 
particular section of the bibliography to any one who is willing 
to examine it and make constructive criticisms. 

“It is entirely possible that I may have overlooked some 
important references or that corrections might be made in cer- 
tain respects. As long as I have put so much time on this 
work I want it to be the very best possible.” 

Persons who wish to) cooperate with Dr. West along the 
lines suggested should address him in care of the National 
Research Council, B and 21st streets, Washington, D. C. 


FOREIGN TRADE IN PAPER 

Exports of paper and products from the United States during 
February show a slight decrease as compared with January, not 
unexpected in view of the shortness of the month, but at the 
same time exceed the February, 1927 shipments by 10 per cent, 
according to the Paper Division of the Department of Commerce. 

Heavy increases in the volume of shipments of fine papers and 
paper specialties rather than in the coarser grades was responsible 
for the good showing made. Proportionately the largest gains 
were registered in exports of greaseproof paper, bristols, paper 
towels and napkins, filing forms, index cards, etc. and manufac- 
tures of vulcanized fiber. Exports of book and writing papers were 
about 10 per cent heavier than during January, while the former 


shows a gain of 25 per cent and the latter of more than 100 
per cent over shipments made during the corresponding month 
last year. Exports of hanging and wall papers are also improy- 
ing, February consignments exceeding those of January by 25 per 


cent and February, 1927, by 30 per cent. 


Exports of news print paper, after the notable improvement 
during January, again fell off, February shipments of 1,077,990 
pounds falling under the preceding month by 70 per cent and 
under February, 1927, by 40 per cent. Board shipments were 
Exports of boxboard exceeded 


those of the preceding month by 3 per cent, but show a decline of 


uniformly poor during February. 


20 per cent compared with a year ago, as did shipments of other 
paper board and strawboard. Exports of the latter were also 30 
per cent under the preceding month’s shipments. An even greater 
decrease was registered in shipments of sheathing and building 
papers, which were 35 per cent under those of either January 
or February, 1927. Exports of wall boards, which were about 15 
per cent higher than during January, fell 40 per cent under those 
made during the corresponding month last year. 

Of the other leading items, wrapping paper, paper bags, and 
boxes and cartons, the last is the only item which showed any 
remarkable gain in comparison with either of the other two 
months mentioned. Exports of this particular class during 
February totalled some 1,865,000 pounds, an increase of 50 per 
cent over the corresponding month in 1927, although a decrease 
of 10 per cent under the preceding month. Exports of wrapping 
paper, amounted to 3,403,000 pounds, exceeded the February, 1927, 
shipments by only 15 per cent and were also 10 per cent under 
those made during January. Exports of paper bags showed a 
decline of 40 per cent in comparison with the corresponding month 
in 1927. 

Total exports of paper and paper products during February were 
valued at $2,387,926 as compared with $2,422,699 during January, 
and $2,145,060 during the corresponding month last year. 
$261,600 worth of 
paper base stocks were shipped from the United States during 
February. Similar exports during the same month in 1927 were 
valued at $504,389 and during January at $354,974. The largest 
item in this group is rags and other stock, exclusive of wood pulp 


In addition to paper and paper products, 


and pulp wood. These shipments amounted during February to 
6,517 tons valued at $215,516. 

Imports of paper and paper products during February again 
registered a slight decrease in comparison with the preceding 
month, but exceeded the corresponding month’s receipts in 1927 
by 25 per cent. 

The decline in comparison with the January imports was 
influenced by the fall in standard news print receipts, which make 
up the bulk of the incoming shipments in this group. Arrivals of 
other classes of paper, which reached an aggregate value of 
$1,430,836 increased by nearly 15 per cent over January, and 20 per 
cent over the corresponding month in 1927, the increase in the 
latter instance being due largely to the rise in receipts of miscel- 
laneous wrappings from 571,670 pounds during January to 2,410,000 
pounds during the succeeding month. Receipts during February of 
greaseproof and kraft wrapping papers, miscellaneous printings, 
With the 
exception of miscellaneous printings and wrappings, however, im- 


and pulpboards in rolls also exceeded January receipts. 
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st year, while there was a notable increase in such items as 
cigarette papers, wall papers, paper boxes, and duplex decalco- 


manias. 

Total arrivals in this group during February were valued at 
$12,780,217 as against $13,017,337 in January and $10,010,993 in 
February, 1927. 

Imports of paper base stocks also decreased during February as 
compared with the preceding month but at the same time registered 
a considerable increase in value over February, 1927, receipts. 

Imports of pulpwood during February, amounting to 171,344 
cords, exceeded the January receipts by 40 per cent, but the in- 
crease in this particular class was insufficient to offset the reduc- 
tion from 159,217 tons to 135,517 tons in wood pulp and from 23,207 
tons to 19,609 tons in various sorts of waste stock. At the same 
time, arrivals of these two classes during February exceeded those 
of February, 1927, by 50 per cent and 20 per cent, respectively. 
Total receipts in this group during February were valued at 
$9,578,204 as against $10,614,999 in January, and $7,838,377 in 
February, 1927. 


Paper Firms Win Rate Victory 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT) 

Atpany, N. Y., April 23, 1928—Pulp and paper manufacturers 
of Northern New York who have been fighting for lower freight 
rates won a victory of far reaching importance when the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission last week announced a plan for com- 
puting freight charges on a mileage basis. After two years of 
investigation the plan was prepared by Howard Hosmer of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The plan is to be tested out 
on Eastern railroads before being definitely approved or dis- 
approved. 

Wilber La Roe, Jr., of Washington, D. C., counsel for the 
Northern New York mills, regards the plan as revolutionizing 
rates East of the Mississippi and also as a decisive victory for 
the Upper New York firms. The plan, he said, supplants the old 
system of “Boston” and “Albany” rates for points north and south 
of Albany with a proposed mileage basis. The progression of 
rates on first class freight on the mileage basis as announced 
from Washington is as follows: Five miles, 33 cents; seventy-five 
miles, 51 cents; one hundred miles, 56 cents; 150 miles, 66 cents; 
240 miles, 79 cents; 500 miles, $1.18; 900 miles, $1.56. 

For the past two years pulp and paper manufacturers of North- 
ern New York have been waging a vigorous fight to bring about 
a reduction in freight rates as.affecting Upper New York which 
it is claimed were highly discriminatory. The St. Regis Paper 
Company, through Joseph Quinlan, traffic manager, has been 
prominent in the rate fight. Others in this vicinity who have 
been identified with the case are Donald G. Kibbey, traffic man- 
ager of the A. P. W. Paper Company, Albany; Harry H. Van 
Antwerp, traffic manager of the Manning Paper Company, Troy, 
and J. D. Greene, representing the Iroquois Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, of Thomson, and other firms. 


Resigns From Harrisville Paper Co. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Harrisvitte, N. Y., April 21, 1928.—Verne Shean, superintend- 
ent of power at the plant of the Harrisville Paper Company since 
the plant was re-opened several weeks ago following reorganiza- 
has resigned, the resignation becoming effective today. He 
accepted a position with one of the paper mills in Kala- 
0, Mich., and will leave for Kalamazoo next week. His suc- 
r at the Harrisville mill has not been appointed. Mr. Shean 


tion 
has 
maz 
cess: 


has been employed at the Harrisville mill for fourteen years 
undcr the present company and its predecessor, the Diana Paper 
Company, 
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Mills Have Conferences With Brotherhood 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDE?:r] 

Apany, N. Y., April 21, 1928—The first of a series of about 
twenty conferences between paper manufacturers in the United 
States and Canada and the labor unions connected with the paper- 
making industry was held on Wednesday of this week with the 
Tonawanda Paper Company at Tonawanda. The conferences are 
being held for the purpose of adopting new wage and working 
agreements to be in force for the coming year. The Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Papermakers was represented at the initial 
conference by First Vice-President Frank P. Barry, with other 
unions associated with the industry also represented. 

On Thursday the union representatives conferred with the On- 
tario Paper Company at Thorold, Ont. Another conference is 
scheduled for Monday at Hudson Falls with officials of the Union 
Bag and Paper Company. Other conference dates are pending. 

The Kenora Paper Mills, Ltd., of Kenora, Ont., has requested 
that the conference be held the latter part of April or at such time 
as Vice-President McLeod returns from Florida. The Thunder 
Bay Paper Company, of Port Arthur, has requested a date the 
first week in May which is said to be acceptable to the union rep- 
resentatives. 

The president of the Unity Paper Company, of Potsdam, is 
absent at the present time and the company therefore has asked 
that the proposed meeting be deferred until such time as the head 
of the company returns, which wil] probably be early in May. 
The Minnesota and Ontario Paper Company, of International 
Falls, Minn., has set May 2 as the date most convenient for the 
proposed conference. By this time it is expected that Vice-Presi- 
dent S. W. Backus will have returned from a trip to Europe. 
The Cushnoc Paper Company, of Augusta, Me., has requested a 
meeting with the labor unions for May 9 at Augusta and this date 
is said to be satisfactory to the unions. 

William R. Smith, president of the International Brotherhood 
of Papermakers, is in Kalamazoo, Mich., and will remain there 
until Sunday, when he will leave for Hudson Falls to be present 
at the conference Monday with the Union Bag and Paper Com- 
pany. Union headquarters in this city has been in receipt of 
numerous letters and telegrams from paper manufacturers in reply 
to the letter sent out asking for a conference at a date convenient 
to all parties concerned. It is the idea of President Smith in 
cases where companies are located at considerable distances to 
arrange a schedule which will make it unnecessary for union rep- 
resentatives to cover the same territory more than once. 


Binders Board Advertising Campaign 


The Binders Board Manufacturing Association is sending out 
a series of folders, printed in color, illustrating outstanding ex- 
amples of good binding from American publishers’ current lists. 
These folders are being sent to interested trade groups and they 
will reach the general public through book stores and libraries, 
where they will make effective displays. 

The front page of each folder will be devoted to educational 
advertising to the groups addressed. It will show them why, from 
their point of view, binders board is the best board for the bind- 
ing of books. For instance, the folder for bookstores will point 
out the fact that durable binding is a selling point. The folder to 
authors will remind them that their works deserve to be well 
bound, and explain why binders board will make covers which 
will preserve their books. 


To Install Additional Digester at Salem 


Satem, Ore., April 19, 1928—The Oregon Pulp and Paper 
Company has started work on the installation of a new wood pulp 
digester and two new blow pits at an estimated cost of $30,050. 
This is the fifth digester to be included in the plant equipment. 
Each one will hold 21 cords of ground-up wood or 11 tons at one 


time. The dimensions are 49 by 15 feet. 
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EBG SERVICE is a vision made substantial. 
Practical also in its manifold benefits to 


users of this pioneer Liquid Chlorine. 


Its sound basis is, of course, a quality product. But 
that alone we feel is not enough. So EBG places upon 
sales a rigid interpretation of business ethics. Upon 
servicing, a broad conception of cooperation. 


This attitude toward our customers explains many 
things — including that sense of satisfaction which users 


of EBG Liquid Chlorine invariably experience. 


D 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
PIONEER MANUFACTURERS of | LIQUID CHLORINE 


Plant: NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. 
Main olfice 9 East 41= Street New York, 
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Section of the 


FRchnical Association} Pulp oe Paper Industry] 
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AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIGINAL INVESTI- 
GATION AND RESEARCH WORK IN MILL ENGINEERING AND THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF PAPER, CELLULOSE AND PAPER-MAKING FIBERS GENERALLY; 
IT'AIMS TO PROVIDE MEANS FOR THE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS AMONG 
ITS MEMBERS IN ORDER THAT PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE MAY BE 
.MADE MORE EFFICIENT AND IMPROVED ALONG TECHNICAL LINES. 


Edited by 
RONALD G. MACDONALD, Secretary 
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Paper Research Literature, VII 


A List of the Contributions by Members of the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards, Department of Commerce, 1927 


By C. J. West* and B. W. Scribner? 


A list of the publications of the members of the Paper Sec- 
tion, U. S. Bureau of Standards, covering the period up to 
Dec. 31, 1924, was published in Paper Trade J. 80, no. 21 :46-52 
(May 21, 1925); the first supplement, covering the publications 
for 1925, appeared in Paper Trade J. 82, no. 20:49 (May 20, 
1926) ; the second supplement, covering the publications for 1926, 
appeared in Paper Trade J. 84, no. 23:45 (June 9, 1927). 

Carson, F: T., and Snyder, L. W. Calibration and adjustment 
of the Schopper folding tester. Technologic Paper No. 357. 16 p. 
Oct. 15, 1927. Price, 10 cents. 

The results obtained with the Schopper paper folding tester 
are affected to a considerable extent by relatively small errors in 
the adjustment of the working parts and by friction in these 
parts. Since most of these errors are equivalent to errors in ad- 
justing the tension on the specimen it is necessary to calibrate the 
tester frequently and readjust if necessary the tension of the 
clamp springs. An improved device, which is essentially a bal- 
anced bell-crank lever, is described which greatly facilitates the 
calibration. 

Carson, F. T., and Worthington, F. V. 
paper. Paper Trade J. 84, no. 2:45-46 (Jan. 13, 
Assoc. Papers 10, no. 1:116-117 (1927). 

In connection with the research made to improve the quality 
of U. S. paper currency it was found necessary to test the resist- 
ence of the paper to abrasion. The measurement of this property 
is of importance in the case of most surface-treated paper. This 
rublication describes a motor driven testing device which con- 
sists of a means of clamping the specimen firmly over a smooth 
surface, a weighted friction surface, an automatic counter and an 
automatic means of stopping the motor when a hole is rubbed 
through the specimen. Data are also given showing the nature of 
the results obtained. 

Hamill, G. K. Water resistance of mineral coated papers. 
Paper Trade J. 84, no. 8:146-147, 149, 151, 153, 155 (Feb. 24, 
1927) ; Tech. Assoc. Papers 10, no. 1:20-25 (1927); Paper Mill 50, 
no. 9:130, 132, 134, 136, 138, 140 (Feb. 26, 1927). 


In studying improvements in the water resistance of glue-bound 
papers by treatment with formaldehyde, comparisons were made 
of several water-resistance test methods as well as of certain 


? Chairman, Committee on Abstracts and Bibliography. 
? Chief, Paper Section, Bureau of Standards. 


A wet rub tester for 
1927); Tech. 


empirical tests commonly applied to coated papers. There ap- 
peared to be no fixed relationship between the results of testing 
coated papers by several different methods. The water resistance 
of glue-bound coated papers may be materially increased by either 
applying formaldehyde to the freshly coated paper or incorporating 
formaldehyde in the coating mixtures. With coating mixtures 
based on medium-grade glues the optimum viscosity and working 
life occurs at about 85° F. Under these conditions from 5 to 8 
per cent of formaldehyde, based on the weight of glue may be 
added without harming the coating mixture. 

Hamill, G. K., Shaw, M. B., and Bicking, G. W. Glue as 
beater sizing. Paper Trade J. 84, no. 3:38-43 (Jan. 20, 1927); 
Paper Mill 50, no. 8:44 (Feb. 19, 1927); Paper Makers’ Mo. J. 
65, no. 5:179, 181 (May 16, 1927). 

Because of the possibility of improving certain desirable quali- 
ties of papers, especially of those types made from the lower- 
priced fibers and containing mineral fillers, various methods of 
using glue in the beater sizing of paper were studied. Optimum 
operating conditions and maximum retentions of glue, comparing 
favorably with those of the clay used, were obtained when the 
hydrogen-ion concentration was so controlled that the pH value 
approximated 4.5. In general it was found that in papers sized 
with glue and rosin the strength is frequently and the degree of 
sizing is generally improved as compared with similar papers 
sized with rosin alone. These improvements were most notice- 
able in papers containing clay filler. The chief influence of glue 
on the various types of papers seemed to be to enhance such in- 
tangible properties as firmness and handling qualities. 

Lofton, R. E. Determination of the fiber composition of 
roofing felts. Paper Trade J. 84, no. 18:57-58 (April 7, 1927). 

Describes method used and gives results obtained in fiber de- 
terminations on six roofing felts made in the Bureau’s paper mill. 
Fiber determinations were made by the “dot-count” method. By 
this method, the slide is placed on the mechanical stage of the 
microscope, moved across the field of view, and each fiber or 
portion of fiber is counted as it passes under a point on the 
diaphragm of the eyepiece. This method eliminates errors due to 
estimating lengths and sizes of fibers. The results obtained by 
the different analysts agreed very closely and indicate that a com- 
paratively inexperienced analyst can, by use of the dot-count 
method, arrive at as nearly correct determination of the fiber 
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composition as could be arrived at by calculations based upon the 
mill weights of the different constitutents. 

Lofton, R. E. Study of the window envelopes for the purpose 
of developing standard specifications. Technologic Paper No. 343. 
15 p. 1927. Paper Trade J. 85, no. 17:113-114 (Oct. 27, 1927) ; 
Paper Makers’ Mo. J. 65, no. 9:315 (Sept. 15, 1927). 

Gives information as to the number of window envelopes used 
annually; defines the different types and gives the essentials in 
the manufacture of the windows. Describes briefly methods of 
testing for transparency and gloss and gives results of tests. 
Specifications for quality of one-piece and two-piece windows are 
given, and also the Post Office Department’s regulations relating 
to window envelopes. 

Glassine and one-piece windows were found to be on the aver- 
age about equal in transparency, but the latter were considerably 
higher in gloss. Glassine windows are more permanent in trans- 
parency than one-piece windows. Tests indicate that one-piece 
windows will remain practically permanent for a year or more if 
properly stored. 

Scribner, B. W., and Brode, W. R. A modified method for 
the determination of the copper number of paper. Technologic 
Paper no. 354. 6p. Sept. 24, 1927. Price, 5 cents. Paper Trade 
J. 85, no. 22:47-48 (Dec. 1, 1927); Paper Mill 50, no. 45 :35-36 
(Nov. 5, 1927). 

A modified method particularly adapted to determination of 
the copper number of heavily sized rag-fiber bond paper is de- 
scribed. It is patterned after the method of Gault and Mukerji, 
and that of Staud and Gray. A variation from these methods 
considered of prime importance is grinding the test specimens 
to a finely divided condition. This was found essential for ob- 
taining uniform and accurate test results, and such procedure 
shortens the time required for treatment of the paper in the 
various analytical manipulations. 

Shaw, M. B., and Bicking, G. W. Manila rope waste for 
paper manufacture. Paper Trade J. 84, no. 18:68-70 (May 9, 
1927) ; World’s Paper Trade Rev. 88, no. 10:728 (Sept. 2, 1927). 

Experimental paper-making tests were made to determine the 
suitability of manila rope waste for paper manufacture. The 
waste employed was the refuse fiber from the manufacture of 
manila cordage at the rope walk of the Boston Navy Yard. The 
tests were made at the request of the Bureau of Construction 
and Repair with a view to finding a market for the rope waste 
of the Navy Department. The tests were on both laboratory and 
semi-commercial scale. Different cooking agen‘s were enp!cyed 
in the pulping operation. Kraft and sulphite wood pulps and old 
rope stock are included for comparison. The results indicate that 
soda ash is the digesting agent that gives best results, both as to 
yield of pulp and quality of paper produced. The waste does not 
compare favorably with old rope stock but is considerably better 
than sulphite wood pulp and seems worthy of consideration as a 
paper-making material. 

Shaw, M. B., and Bicking, G. W. Waste mail pouches as 
paper making material. Paper Trade J. 84, no. 19:45-46 (May 12, 
1927). 

Semi-commercial tests were made to determine the paper-making 
value of waste mail pouches declared unserviceable for postal 
use. Owing to the unavoidably dirty condition of worn pounches 
the market price of the refuse material has been relatively low. 
As a result the General Supply Committee requested the tests with 
a view to securing for the condemned material a price commensu- 
rate with its paper-making quality. A good grade of clean half- 
stuff was obtained from the waste by the caustic soda and the 
lime—soda ash processes. The paper produced was stronger than 
that made from sulphite wood stock and compared favorably with 
many of the high-grade bond and rag writing papers on the 
market. 

Shaw, M. B., and Bicking, G. W. Caroa fiber as a papermak- 
ing material. Technologic Paper No. 340. 24 p. May 23, 1927. 
Paper Trade J. 85, no. 6:53 (Aug. 11, 1927); Paper Makers’ Mo. 
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J. 65, no. 9:365, 381, 383 (Sept. 15, 1927). 

Laboratory and semi-commercial mill tests have been made to 
determine the paper-making qualities of caroa fiber. Thic tests 
have shown the material to be very suitable for the production of 
paper, especially for use with or as a substitute for rag and rope 
stock, of which there is a scarcity at the present time. Caroa jg 
a South American plant now little used commercially but produc. 
tion and cost estimates indicate that its use for papermaking would 
be practical. The caustic soda process was employed in preparing 
the pulp. There was made unbleached paper of unusual strength, 
suitable for bag or wrapping purposes, and bleached paper that 
compared favorably with papers made from rag stock. 
cal consumption and yield of pulp were satisfactory. A compara- 
tive micrographic study was included in the investigation. 

Snyder, L. W. A study of the Mullen paper tester—Effect 
of clamping device on test results. Paper Trade J. 85, no. 5:55-57 
(Aug. 4, 1927). 

Data are given showing that a variable error in tests results 
obtained with the Mullen Paper Tester is caused by the rubber 
washer gripping surface of the clamp which holds the paper in 
position for test. The error is apparently due to new rubber 
washers permitting considerable slippage of the paper under test, 
the paper being more firmly held as the washers harden with age. 
Elimination of this form of gripping surface is desirable. To 
find the effect of such elimination, different types of all-metal 
clamps were studied. A smooth-surface metal clamp was found 
to give good results. It held the paper more firmly than the 
rubber washer type of clamp and has the advantage of remaining 
constant over a long period. 

West, C. J., and Scribner, B. W. Paper research literature, 
VII. 2nd supplement. Publications of the Bureau of Standards 
for 1926. Paper Trade J. 84, no. 23:45 (June 9, 1927). 

A list of contributions by members of the U. S. 
Standards, Department of Commerce, during 1926. 
stract of each publication is included. 

Curl sizing tester—A recently pertected instrument for meas- 
uring the degree of sizing of paper. Paper Industry 9, no. 2:259- 
260 (May, 1927). 

A recently perfected instrument for measuring the degree of 
sizing of paper is described. The curl sizing tester makes use of 
the rate of curling of the paper, which in turn depends upon the 
rate of wetting of the paper, to measure the degree of sizing. 
The description of the instrument and the principle upon which 
the test depends are set forth in detail. Some of its more im- 
portant applications, such as mill control and the solution of sizing 
problems, are pointed out. 

Scribner, B. W. Report of paper testing committee. Paper 
Trade J. 84, no. 8:213, 215 (Feb. 24, 1927); Paper Mill 50, no. 
9:114, 116 (Feb. 26, 1927); Tech. Assoc. Papers 10, no. 1:61-62 
(1927). 
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National Fuels Meeting to be Held in Cleveland 

The Second National Meeting of the Fuels Division of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers will be held in Cleve- 
land September 17-20, 1928. 

A comprehensive program is being planned, which will include 
papers by a distinguished group of nationally recognized author- 
ities dealing with the production, distribution and efficient utiliza- 
tion of fuel. 

The First National Fuels Meeting held in St. Louis in October, 
1927, was well attended and it was a very valuable meeting to the 
American Engineer. It is expected that the second meeting to 
be held in Cleveland next September will be attended by a much 
larger delegation, and the active cooperation between the Cleve- 
land Local Section of the A. S. M. E., and a number of other 
organizations assures a complete success. 

The General Arrangements Committee under the Chairmanship 
of Colonel Elliott H. Whitlock, consisting of Messrs. A. J. Foley, 
P. V. Fraser, T. F. Githens, H. K. Kugel, Theodore Maynz, F. H 
Vose and John Wolff promises an interesting program. 
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The Structure of Wood and Its Penetrability 


By G. W. Scarth* 


Note: Among the various questions which have been taken 
up under the new scheme of codperative research in cellulose 
problems now being carried on at McGill University under the 
direction of Dr. Hibbert, is that of wood penetration. 

Wood is not a mere bundle of fibers that cooking liquors can 
readily interpenetrate and loosen apart. It is a complex, finely 
organized structure with intricate channels of communication, 
which may be either open or closed, but which must be open 
before penetration can take place. Results already obtained indi- 
cate, indeed, that penetration is probably a limiting factor in the 
success of pulping operations as at present carried on. Slow 
impregnation means loss not only of time but also of material. 
The latter for two reasons: first because the exterior of the 
chips may be overcooked before the centre is acted upon, and 
secondly because the interior may be “burnt” by the acid con- 
stituent of sulphite liquor, which, as shown by Miller & Swan- 
son, penetrates faster than the base. Diffusion is a slow process, 
especially through membranes, and only if it is replaced by a free 
flow of liquor en masse into the heart of the chips, will the losses 
in question be obviated. 

The first step in attaining this end is to discover the nature 
of the obstacles which impede such a flow, and here, I think, the 
botanist can give the answer. To appreciate this answer it is 
necessary to visualize the intimate structure of wood in so far 
as it bears on permeability, and my first endeavour is to enable 
you to do so. 


Structure of Wood 
Fig. 1 is a magnified picture of a block of hardwood (birch) 


Fic. 1 
Block of birchwood enlarged to show structure. 
(Keproduced from photo by Forest Products Laboratories). 


showing three surfaces at right angles to one another, one being 
a cross section, another radially and the third tangentially longi- 
tudinal. Such wood is seen to be composed mainly of innumer- 
able tubes running lengthwise, a few called vessels, wide enough 
to be visible to the naked eye, most of them finer by far than the 
finest silk. In cross section the annual rings of growth show 
clearly. Crossing them are narrow streaks called rays, which on 
a radial surface appear as shining bands, the “silver grain.” These 
larger structures constitute the visible “figure” of wood. 


* Professor Department of Botany, McGill University, Montreal, Que. 


To come to finer details, the vessels run continuously for long 
distances up and down the trunk, and when open allow a free 
flow of liquid or gas. The finer tubes, tracheids or “fibers,” on 
the other hand, are only 1 to 3 or 4 millimeters in length. Some 
of these two may conduct sap in the living tree and in conif- 
erous wood (softwood) they are the only elements present for 
that purpose. 


1. Block of spruce with bark removed. 
2. A portion of same highly magnified. 


Fig. 2 is a more highly enlarged diagram illustrating softwood 
(spruce) structure. The tracheids which are about 100 times as 
long as they are wide, taper to pointed ends which overlap. They 
are wider in the spring wood than in the summer wood. The 
band of cells running transversely is a ray. The curious struc- 
tures in the walls of the tracheids, which from one point of view 
appear as a pair of concentric circles and from another as a bicon- 
vex lens, are portals of communication between the lumen or 
cavity of one fiber and that of the next. They are called bordered 
pits and are characteristic of water conducting elements in all 
trees. It is necessary to study their structure more closely. This 
is shown in Fig. 3. 

A “pit” may be compared to a porch with a door on each side 
and a screen slung across the middle of its interior. A very 
significant discovery was that of I. W. Bailey, who produced 
evidence that the screen is perforated in its marginal region as 
shown in the diagram and also in Fig. 4. This makes possible a 
free flow of liquid in through one door, thence through the holes 
in the screen, and out through the other door. These porches be- 
ing very numerous especially where the fibers overlap, we can 
appreciate why sap and other liquids may pass readily through 
these fibers just as they do through the open vessels of hardwood. 

But the question arises as to the meaning of such an elaborate 
doorway, and also as to the reason why in point of fact the 
channels are so commonly closed to penetration. Experiment 
shows that the porch structure is apparently designed to bring 
about closing of the passage when its remaining open would be a 
danger to the tree. The screen is flexible and in its central 
region (“torus”) consists of a stout unperforated pad, so that 
when the screen is pushed to one side the pad closes the door as 
shown in the pit section inset in the top left corner of the diagram. 
This happens in nature and the condition which brings it about is 
probably the filling up of a fiber with air. When evaporation 
from the leaves of a tree is rapid there is strong suction on the 
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Fic. 3 
Sap Wood of Spruce, magnified 1,700 times. 
This illustration shows the tapering end of a fiber in front; cross section of one behind. Communication between fibers 


is through “pits” in the wall. 
others across. A “pit” may be compared to a 
middle. When the screen is so slung there is 


liquid flow. 


The internal structure of the “‘pits’” is shown by removing the side from one and cutting 

tch with a door on each side and a perforated screen stretched across the 
2 ree passage for 
(inset), the screen is deflected to one side, its solid central pad closes the door and blocks communication. 


When, however, as shown in top left corner 
This is the condi- 


tion in heartwood. 


sap column producing a negative pressure and release of dissolved 
gas. Bubbles may grow till they fill a fiber but when the gas 
surface reaches the pit membranes, surface tension gives the sap 
sufficient hold for the suction to pull the membrane over. In this 
way extension of the gas bubble to the neighboring fibers is pre- 
vented and the necessary continuity of the sap column is main- 
tained. Not only is the membrane or screen pulled to one side 
but eventually it becomes glued to the wall. 
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This theory of the cause of pit closure explains why the heart- 
wood of a tree, which contains air, not sap, is found when 
examined closely, to have most of the membranes adhering to the 
side of the pit cavity. It is this condition also, as we shall see, 
which makes “heartwood” so impermeable. This distinction applies 
especially to the wood of conifers consisting as it does almost 
entirely of tracheids, but is of scarcely less practical consequence 
in hardwoods, since impregnation of vessels alone is of little value. 
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As a matter of fact, closing of the pits is in many trees accom- 
panied by closing of the vessels through quite another mechanism 
(ty-loses) Living cells grow through the pit openings and pro- 
trude into the cavity of the vessel. Poplar, the “hardwood” most 
used for pulping, is a case in point (Fig. 5). 
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importance in artificial infiltration. They, too, however, are closed 
in heartwood, either by hardened resin or by enlarged cells—some- 
what after the manner by which hardwood vessels are plugged. 
The relation between the permeability of woods to creosote and 
the presence or absence of these obstructions has been investi- 


Fic. 6 


Fig. 4. Bordered pits of Spruce, in surface view. The peripheral thin partof the membrane has radial markings which have been shown to be perfora- 
tions. Fig. 5. Poplar. Sapwood greyish with mercury. Heartwood not penetrated. (Pressure of 2 atmospheres for a few minutes). Fig. 6. Penetration 
of mercury into Pinewood; sapwood impregnated, heartwood not. 


The penetrability of wood like the rate of conduction of sap 
varies greatly with the direction. The tracheids being vertically 
elongate and communicating in vertical series through numerous 
pits in the common wall where they overlap, axial movement of 
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Fig. 7. Banded transition from sap to heartwood, as sometimes occurs. 


gated by Miss Eloise Gerry, of the Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis. 
Penetration of Wood by Liquids 
The significance with respect to penetration of the structural 


Fic. 8 


Mercury penetrates only a portion of each year ring. Fig. 8. Sapwood. Mer- 


cury passes from one tracheid to another through the pits. 


liquid is rapid. Also, since the pits are confined to the radial 
walls, tangential flow is not unimportant, but radial movement is 
practically non-existent except sluggishly through the short 
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Fig. 9. Same as Fig. 4 more highly magnified. The pit membrane is seen in the median position. Fig. 10 
wood, convex meniscus. 


Fig. 11. Mercury in wet 


tracheids of the rays. Incidentally it does not appear that the 
present mode of cutting chips for pulping takes this fact into 
account. 

Another conspicuous feature of some softwoods is the resin 


Fic. 12 


features described will be brought out more clearly if I relate the 


results of some cf our experiments. Initiating the study was an 
observation of Messrs. L. M. Pidgeon and H. W. Johnson, of the 


10 Fic. 11 


. Mercury in dry wood; concave meniscus. 


Chemistry Department, McGill University, who found that a 
piece of well-seasoned pinewood when immersed in mercury and 
exposed to alternating vacuum and pressure (2 atmospheres) be- 
came partly impregnated. Further experiments and a microscopic 


Fic. 13 


Heartwood. Mercury fails to pass through the sealed pits. The pit cavity may be entered or not, depending on the side to which membrane is sealed. 


canals. These are relatively wide open channels which run for 
the most part vertically but may intercommunicate radially by 
canals which pass through the larger rays. These are of some 


study of the treated wood were carried out in the Botany Depart- 
ment. White pine, jack pine and spruce have been investigated 
as examples of softwoods and poplar and red oak of hardwoods, 
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mereuiy and water (colored with eosin) being the liquids used. 
The wood blocks were two to six inches long and one to three 


inches wide. 
Penetration of Softwoods 
The behaviour of 
Pinewood may be described as 
illustrating penetration conditions 
in softwoods. 


mercury in 


In all the experiments which 
have so far been made, impreg- 
nation is confined to 


the sap- 
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Fic. 14 


14. Jack Pine. Sapwood banded impregnation. 
wood penetrated; non-pitted summer wood not penetrated. 


Fig. 


wood, the heartwood being penetrated only to the depth of a few 
millimeters from the ends of the block, i.e. to length of a single 
fiber. The boundary between the regions of penetration and of 
non-penetration is 
sometimes a well- 
defined line follow- 
ing an annual ring, 
the sapwood 
showing complete 
infiltration (Fig. 
6). Elsewhere 
there is a banded 
zone of transition 
for some distance 
out into the sap- 
wood region (Fig. 
7). Belts of non- 
penetration alter- 
nate with belts of 
penetration 
ning down 
annual ring. 
belts of non-pene- 
tration probably 
correspond to re- 
gions which are air-filled like the heartwood in the standing tree, 
the existence of which was recently reported by MacDougal. 

Where there is penetration, the mercury can commonly be seen 
to have passed from tracheid to tracheid through the pits (Figs. 8 
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Spruce. Penetration by water colored with eosin. 

he reason for the incomplete penetration of the 

sapwood is the resistance of enclosed air. Heart- 

wood penetrated a few mm. after several hours. 

Summer wood more perbeable than spring wood in 
both sap and heartwood. 


Fic. 18 

Illustrates how resin canals aid infiltration. Early stage of penetration. 
same magnified. Mercury in longitudinal and radial canals and passing fron 
ting (note spring wood---above—and summer wood). 
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Heartwood not penetrated. , 
Fig. 16. White Pine. Banded penetration due to pit closure in late spring wood. 


Sapwood. 
1 the latter into the tracheids. 
A resin canal filled wit! mereury which has also passed into neighboring tracheids. 


(Continued) 


and 9). The mem- 
brane, when it can 
be detected, is seen 


Fic. 16 


(Same treatment). Fig. 15. Jack Pine (4 magnified). Pitted spring 


to be in the median position, so that free passage is possible through 
its perforations. It may appear surprising that under the very 
moderate pressures applied in these experiments, mercury with its 
high surface tension can pass through the extremely minute pores 
of the pits and pit membranes; but the remarkable fact is that the 
angle of contact of mercury with the walls is acute (Fig. 10) so 
that the surface tension relations really facilitate penetration 
This is only true of dry wood however. (cf., Fig. 11). 

Where there is no penetration, whether in heartwood proper or 
in the above mentioned bands, the pits do not allow the mercury 
to pass the membrane occupying the lateral position as already 
described (Figs. 12 and 13). While the position of the pit mem- 
brane thus appears to be the main factor determining the 
permeability of softwoods, there are others to which reference 
be made. 

(a) Lack or Pits. Most 
in that their fibers have border- 
ed pits. The door may be open 
or shut but at least the doorway 
is there and the door can be 
opened. In some however the 
summer wood consists of a dif- 
ferent kind of fiber. Among 
those of interest to the pulp 
industry, jack pine is an example. 
The fibers of the summer wood 
are in this case almost totally 
devoid of pits. Naturally no 
mercury enters this is another 
important factor. When we find 
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softwoods resemble white pine 
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Mercury passes we along resin canals. 
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great difference in the penetrating power of different kinds of | elements that compose the tissues. A considerable proportion of 
liquid, surface tension is indicated as the distinctice cause. Thus these are not adapted either to conduct sap in the tree, or, as cut 
the sapwood of spruce resists the penetration of mercury. It is wood, to receive artificial impregnation of liquid. The behavior 
also said to be one of the most impermeable sapwoods to penetra- of the poplar (probably “large toothed aspen”) will serve as an 
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Fig. 21. Poplar Sapwood Water conducting elements impregnated; other tissues not. Fig. 22, Popular Heartwood. Vessels closed by tyloses—bladder like 


cells filling the cavity of the tube. The section 1s crossed by a ray. 

tion of creosote. The mercury is stopped at the pits. Yet the example. 
obstacle cannot be a structural one because water flows readily Treated with mercury under a pressure of less than two atmos- 
through the sapwood of this as well as other species and in doing _ pheres the same sharp differentiation of impregnated sapwood and 
so passes through the pits, as can be shown by coloring the liquid. _non-impregnated heartwood appears as in the case of the pines 
The impermeability of spruce heartwood to water resembles that (Fig. 5). The charge of mercury is less dense however and 
of the pine and for the same reason (Fig. 17). microscopic examination shows that only the water conducting 

(c) RESISTANCE OF AIR ENCLOSED IN woop, When air is elements, viz: vessels and tracheids are impregnated (Fig. 21). 
evacuated before pressure is applied the sapwood is quickly filled The unaffected tissue consists mainly of thick-walled fibers whose 
by the penetrating liquid. When air is allowed to remain in the function is mechanical support rather than conduction of sap. 


Fic. 23 Fic. 26 
Fig. 23. Red Oak (Heartwood). Only large vessels of spring wood penetrated (Same treatment). Fig. 26. Pits in sapwooa of Spruce. Membrane in 
median position 

block it becomes compressed under pressure but tends to pre- Water colored with eosin also fails to enter these fibers. The pits 
vent complete impregnation as shown in Fig. 17, where even after in their walls are very small. Why they resist penetration is not 
several hours’ pressure the centre of the sapwood is not penetrated. known. Possibly the membrane is not perforated—and in cook- 

(d) THE ROLE OF THE RESIN CANALS. These structures though ing may be dissolved to open up the way. The pits between water 
present are not conspicuous in sprucewood but in forms such as conducting elements however are similar to those of softwoods, 
the pines where they are abundant they greatly aid impregnation and in sapwood allow mercury to pass in the same manner. 
of the sapwood. In virtue of their size and continuity they form The reason why in heartwood the vessels are not penetrated is 
trunk highways for penetration and enable the centre of a wood their plugging by ty-loses (Fig. 22). The latter are only thin- 
block to be impregnated almost as soon as its outer regions (Figs. walled bladders and a moderate pressure (over two atmospheres) 
18, 19 and 20). Mercury runs down the vertical canals, along the forces the liquid into the vessels crushing the delicate obstruction. 
radial ones, and from these up and down the tracheids. In the Even so the distribution of liquid within the wood is only local. 
heartwood again, however, these canals are usually blocked, either 
by hardened resin or by cell enlargement, and withstand the mer- 


Fic. 24 Fic. 25 


Pits in heartwood of Spruce. Membrane in lateral position. The closing pad is recurved in many of the pits due to pressure of the liquid (water with 
easin) which had faiied to pass from one fiber to the next, as snown oy one side the pits and dividing wall being stained and not the other. 


cury, Vascular impregnation of a wood like poplar distributes the pene- 

Penetration of Hardwoods trating fluid fairly generally; with a wood like oak where the 

In some respects this a simpler problem, in others it is a more vessels are large but few the impregnation is very restricted (Fig. 

complicated one than the penetration of softwoods. It is simpler 23). In either case the liquid must pass through pits to reach the 

inasmuch as the tube-like vessels can be impregnated, with few other tissues with any speed, so that we come back to much the 
if any pits to pass. It is complicated by the greater variety of same situation as in the case of softwoods. 
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Conclusion 


To sum up we have seen how radical in all cases is the dif- 
ference in penetrability between heartwood and sapwood. Since 
it is probably not feasible to separate them in preparing wood for 
pulping, the treatment must be adapted to the more refractory 
element. The key factor in penetration would appear from our 
experiments to be the position of the pit membranes; it is not 
enough for the sparse resin canals of softwoods or even the ves- 
sels of hardwoods to be infiltrated. The fibers must be entered, 
and, unless we are to be content with slow diffusion through 
their thick walls and all the attendant drawbacks to which I have 
referred, the doors to the fibers must be opened. One way of 
doing this is to disintegrate the pad (torus) closing the doors, and 
since it is apparently identical with the lignified “middle lamella” 
for which cooking liquors are solvents, it must ultimately be de- 
stroyed by such liquors; but that is a slow process and our objec- 
tive is rapid penetration. The quicker way is to force the doors 
open and the practical problem as it appears to the author is to 
find what combination of agents (pressure, heat, solvents or re- 
actants) will best and most economically effect this. The pressures 
(15-30 pounds per square inch) used in our experiments, with 
water merely as the penetrating liquid, is sufficient to dimple in the 
pad from the door as shown in the photographs (Figs. 24 and 25) 
but not to detach it. It is obvious that a liquid entering from 
the outside can only force open those doors which close the nearer 
door of the porch, similarly those facing the centre of the piece of 
wood can only be opened by pressure from within, e.g. of expand- 
ing steam when moist wood is heated. 

Complete success will not be attained by mere increase of pres- 
sure however, even if alternating in direction, because the arrange- 
ment of the pit valves is such that too high pressure especially if 
suddenly applied will defeat its own end by pushing the mem- 
brane over against the opposite doorway. Thus, even sapwood 
may be rendered less permeable than normal and it is perhaps be- 
cause of the smaller and more rigid pit membranes of the summer 
wood that it sometimes appears more permeable than spring wood. 
This theoretical deduction as to the relation to pressure seems to 
be supported by practical experience. I learn that, in pulping, a 
sudden rise of pressure in the digesters is attended by poor re- 
sults; while in the creosoting of timbers high pressures are often 
less effective in producing impregnation than those which are 
more moderate. If the penetrating liquid is one which does not 
wet the substance of the membrane it will allow even a gradually 
augmented pressure to have the above result. The use for timber 
impregnation of an emulsion of creosote in an aqueous phase 
instead of the oil itself would thus seem to be based on sound 
principles. To avoid the use of too high pressures, it is necessary 
to soften the gluing material that holds the membranes in place, 
and it may be possible to improve upon the present cooking liquors 
in this direction. The Departments of Chemistry and Botany at 
McGill are now coéperating in research along these lines. 

In conclusion I think you will agree that, in this and all other 
researches of wood, a proper understanding of what is going 
on can only be attained if the test tube of the chemist and the 
appliances of the engineer are supplemented by the botanist’s 
microscope. 


British Technical Section Election 


The Technical Section of the Paper Makers Association of 
Great Britain and Ireland has elected John Seddon, managing 
director of the East Lancashire Paper Mills, Radcliff, England, 
as Chairman. Arthur Baker was elected Vice-Chairman. Mr. 
Baker is a member of TAPPI and is managing director of Bo- 
water’s Paper Mills, Ltd., Northfleet, Gravesend, Kent, Eng. 

It is interesting to note that the British Association is han- 
dling its second inquiry under its Service to Members Plan which 
is patterned on the very successful Service to Members Plan of 
TAPPI. 
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Cellulosa Cnbana Joins TAPPI 

The most recent addition to the corporate membership roster of 
the Technical Association is that of Cellulosa Cubana, S. A, of 
Tuinucu, Cuba, of which joagin de la Rosa is president. The 
New York office is located at 112 Wall street. 

Mr. Rosa who has developed the process of making pulp from 
sugar cane is a mechanical engineer and graduate of Cornell Uni- 
versity and was formerly connected with paper and pulp mill in 
Maine. 

The mill is located in Central Cuba on the Tuinucu River ad- 
joining the plantation of the Tuinucu Sugar Company which sup- 
plies it with its raw material, the bogasse or sugar cane. It is ex- 
pected that the production of pulp in this mill will soon exceed one 
hundred twenty daily. 

The product of this mill is a pulp that has several properties 
that are new in the trade. The fibres contain a large proportion of 
long and strong cells and a smaller proportion of ovoidal absorbent 
cells. These latter cells make the pulp adaptable to use in the 
manufacture of coated pages, samtamy goods and pages re- 
quiring much china clay in its manufacture. The high content 
of alpha cellulose in the pulp makes it suitable for use in rayon 
preparation. 

The executives and technical men of Celulosa Cubana expect 
that the low cost of producing this pulp will enable them to give 
to paper mills a product that will meet thir needs at a low cost. 


Disposal of Waste Carbon From Soda Pulp Mills 
SpeciaL Inquiry No. 102 
A member asks to receive data on the following inquiry: 
1. What methods of disposal are used, such as dumping, burn- 
ing or selling? 
2. If the material is burned, what type of furnace is used, and 
in what condition are the materials sent to the furnace? 
. Is the heat developed utilized? How? 
. How is the waste carbon handled? 
wagons, or by pumping with water?) 
This inquiry will be handled under the Service to Members 
plan and a complete transcript of the replies received will be sent 
to those who contribute to this survey. 
Send replies to 


(Conveyor, trucks, 


R. G. Macponatp, Secretary, TAPPI, 
18 East 41st street, New York. 


A Non-Technical Book for the Paper Trade 


E Hilsbuch fiir 
Willy Griinewald and Georg Sensenhauser. 


Papierhandel. Ein 
braucher. 
mann, 1927. 


Papierhandler, -Verarbeiter und -Ver- 


2nd ed. Berlin, Hof- 
249 p. 52 illustrations and 42 samples of paper. 

This is a non-technical book, written for the paper trade. The 
first 12 pages give a brief history of papermaking. Pages 12 to 
61 contain a general discussion of the preparation of pulp and 
paper, followed on pages 61 to 67 by different methods of classify- 
ing paper and the general characteristics of the principal classes 
of paper. Pages 68 to 88 discuss the question of marketing paper 
and pages 88 to 154 lists and discusses the sizes, weights, etc., of 
the papers in commercial use. Paper testing is discussed on pages 
155 to 181. Pages 193 to 234 lists and defines many kinds of 
papers, the general classes being book papers, drawing papers, 
writing papers, printing papers, colored papers, tissue papers, 
blotting and filter papers, pasteboards, wrapping papers, marbled 
papers, parchments and miscellaneous. The arrangement is not 
as convenient as the alphabetical one adopted by the Committee 
on Classification of the APPA. 

The book is written for the German paper merchant and would 
be of little interest to American firms unless they were importing 
paper from Germany. The first edition of this work was published 
in 1923.—C. J. West. 
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Pulping of Hardwoods and Mixtures of Hard- 
woods and Conifers by the Sulphite Process 


By Wm. H. Monsson * 


This report contains the results of a series of experiments on 
the pulping of hardwoods and mixtures of hardwoods and coni- 
fers by the sulphite process. 

The possibility of a more extensive use of the hardwoods in 
the sulphite industry is of timely interest. The scarcity in 
present centers of the pulping industry in the United States of 
the commonly used conifers such as spruce, balsam fir and hem- 
lock is increasing production costs and is making competition, 
particularly with Canadian mills, quite difficult. During the past 
few years the center of newsprint production has shifted to 
Canada and many of the sulphite mills in the United States have 
abandoned this field to produce higher grade papers with the 
attendant advantages of greater market price and of tariff pro- 
tection. 

However, regardless of the change of product most of the 
sulphite mills continue to use conifers. 

The available supply of domestic hardwoods in the areas of 
the pulping industry in the United States is ample. The price for 
a cord of hardwood in pulpwood form is lower than for spruce’, 
arid possibly less than for hemlock or balsam. Furthermore, the 
greater density of most of the hardwoods, as compared with 
softwoods, gives greater pulp yields per cord. 

The advantages of the utilization of hardwoods in sulphite 
pulping are as follows: 

1. Savings in wood costs, because of (a) lower prices per 
cord and (b) greater pulp yields per cord. 

2. Qualities inherent in hardwood fibers such as opacity, bulk, 
and other characteristics which are particularly valuable in the 
products manufactured. 

3. Furnishes a use for large quantities of hardwoods avail- 
able on extensive cutover tracts in the present pulp producing 
areas. 

4. Indefinite prolonging of the economic life of many sulphite 
mills. 

5. Extension of the sulphite pulping industry to regions, par- 
ticularly the south, where it does not now exist. 


Previous Work 


During the past ten years the Forest Products Laboratory has 
made many pulping tests on a large number of hardwoods using 
the sulphite process’, most of which have been of an exploratory 
nature and without any particular effort to arrive at the optimum 
cooking conditions for a given species. The information so ob- 
tained is far from complete but has served as a guide to the gen- 
eral behavior of hardwods when subjected to sulphite pulping. 

Osborne* has reported practical studies on the use of maple in 
the sulphite process. His data are substantial herein, so far as 
pulping qualities are concerned. 

The main facts brought out by the investigations of both Os- 
borne and the Forest Products Laboratory are the difficulties in 
obtaining thorough impregnation and complete cooking, and the 
need for relatively high acid concentrations with longer pene- 
tration periods than customarily allowed in pulping softwoods. 
It is shown that a high “free SO,” is particularly necessary to 
insure complete and uniform impregnation. The ratio of “com- 


? Assistant Chemist in Forest Products, U. S. Forest Service, Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 

7 Wood pulp consumption and pulpwood production, 1926. Bureau of 
Census, U. S. Department of Commerce, 1927. 

*The Suitability of American Woods for Paper Pulp, by Sidney D. Wells 
and John D. Rue. U. S. Department Agriculture Bulletin No, 1485 (1927). 

‘1927 Year Book, American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents’ Associa- 


tion. Paper Mill and Woodpulp News, vol. 5, no. 22, p. 22 (May 28, 1927). 


bined SO,” needed varies with the species but should be relatively 
high. 

Present Work 
SPECIES STUDIED 

The following available domestic hardwood species and mix- 

tures were selected for this series of experiments: 
Hardwoods Mixtures 
Aspen (Populus tremuloides) Aspen—white spruce 
Sugar maple (Acer saccharum) Aspen—hemlock 
Paper birch (Betula papyrifera) Sugar maple—white spruce 
Black gum (Nyssa sylvatica) Paper birch—white spruce 
Paper birch—hemlock 

Due to the small quantity of black gum available for these tests, 
no tests were made on softwood-hardwood mixtures with this 
species. 

COOKING CONDITIONS 

Previous work at the Forest Products Laboratory® has shown 
that the major factor in the cooking of sulphite pulp for either 
bleachability or strength is the temperature schedule. Accord- 
ingly, the temperature used in these tests was accorded careful 
attention while the other variables were held practically constant. 

The acid was adjusted to approximate 6.00 per cent total SO,, 
of which about 1.20 per cent was present as “combined SO,,” and 
the remainder as “free SO:.” This high “free SO.” was selected 
to insure penetration of the chips. In two instances the “com- 
bined SO,” had to be increased in order to successfully complete 
the cooking. 

Three different cooking schedules or “curves” shown in Figs. 1, 
2 and 3, were used. They were each similar to the schedules 
previously found suitable for spruce’, except that 2 hours were 
allowed for reaching 110° C., whereas only 1% hours were 
allowed for spruce. Using these schedules, several cooks were 
made with each species and with the mixtures. Cooks were 
also made “holding” the digester at the maxium for varying 
periods. 

The effects of these variations in procedure were evaluated by 
noting their influence upon the yield, screenings, bleachability, and 
strength of the pulps produced. 


Experimental Equipment and Procedure 

The experimental cooks were made in a semi-commercial sul- 
phite digester, described in a previous publication’. 

The wood, in the form of chips about 5% of an inch in length, 
varied in moisture content from 13 per cent to 30 per cent for 
the hardwoods, and from 20 per cent to 30 per cent for the soft- 
woods. Approximately 80 pounds oven-dry weight of wood was 
used for each digester charge. In cooking mixtures of hard and 
softwoods the chips from each species were very thoroughly 
mixed to insure uniformity. 

The acid, 47 gallons of which were used in each cook, was 
made by passing sulphur dioxide gas into a suspension of calcium 
hydrate (slaked lime) in water containing the relieved gas from 
a previous cook. 

CooKING 

All experimental cooks were made by the “quick-cook” method. 

To counteract the excessive condensation of steam due to radia- 


5 Chemistry of the Sulphite Process X Easy Bleaching Pulp. By W. H. 
Swanson and W. H. Monsson, Technical Association Papers, Series IX 
(1926), p. 127; Paper Trade Journal, Mar, 4, 1926. 

®The Chemistry of the Sulphite Process I. By R. N. Miller and W. H. 
Swanson. Technical Association Papers, Series V (1922), p. 69; Paper 
Trade Journal, April 13, 1922. 
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tion from the small-sized equipment, both direct and indirect 
steam were used. The direct steam was so regulated that the 
dilution effect on the acid would be similar to that obtained in 
commercial practice. 


The rate of temperature rise and the digester pressure were 
carefully controlled as shown in Figs. 1, 2 and 3. A maximum 
pressure of 75 pounds was used throughout each cook with a 
uniform “gassing down” period at the end. 

YIELDs 


Yields were determined by screening the pulp over a diaphragm 
screen having “cuts” of .012 of an inch. Samples were taken at 
intervals as the pulp was run over the wet machine and mois- 
ture determinations were made upon the combined samples. By 
weighing the total amount of screened pulp of known moisture 
content, the dry weight of screened pulp could be easily determ- 
ined. The percentage of screenings in each cook was determined 
by oven-drying and weighing the total quantity. From this data 
the yields of screened pulp and of screenings on the basis of the 
oven-dry weight of wood were determined for each cook and 
are shown in Table I. 


BLEACHABILITY 


The bleachability of the various pulps was determined as de- 
scribed in a previous publication’. The values found are given 
in Table I. 


STRENGTH OF PULPS 


The strength qualities of the pulps were determined by the use 
of the standard ball mill method, and the bursting strength, fold- 
ing endurance and tear measured on test sheets prepared after 
20, 40, 60 and 80 minute beating periods in the ball mill. Only the 
strength of unbleached sheets was measured. The results are 
shown in Table II. 


PAPERMAKING TESTS 


All unbleached pulps were run int» waterleaf sheets on a small 
Fourdrinier paper machine. The bleached pulps were treated 
with size, alum, and color and made into paper, Well closed 
sheets of good finish and strength were easily produced in every 
instance. 

Discussion of Results 

As previously noted, the main emphasis has been placed upon 

the use of three typical cooking or temperature schedules. 
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The schedule indicated in Fig. 1 is often termed the “straight 
line rise,” the temperature being steadily increased from 110° C. 
to 148° C. asa maximum. Such a curve with spruce will normally 
produce a good yield of pulp of medium strength and of fair 
bleachability. By “holding” the temperature at 148° C. for dif- 
ferent periods of time the bleach requirement is reduced but there 
is a certain loss in yield and in strength properties. Fig. 2 illus- 
trates a concave type of curve in which the temperature rise is 
retarded for a time after reaching 110° C., then increased rather 
rapidly to the maximum. With spruce the use of such a curve 
will result in a high yield of strong pulp which is rather difficult 
to bleach. However, the bleachability can be somewhat improved 
by holding the cook at the maximum temperature at the sacrifice 
of yield and pulp strength. Fig. 3 is a modified straight line curve 
which has been found® particularly adapted to producing a pulp 
for bleaching purposes. 


The effects of the various cooking schedules on the respective 
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. cie i i : TABLE 1 
hardwood species and mixtures are shown in Tables 1 and 2. COOKING CONDITIONS, YiELD. AND BLEACHABILITY OF 


Of the four species, aspen, birch, gum and maple, the ease of SULPHITE PULPS PRODUCED) FROM HARDWOODS AND 
pulping is in the order given. Yields were highest with aspen and HARDWOOD-SOFTWOOD s 
bleach requirement least. This was reversed with maple. The ea eae yee 
higher yields for aspen were somewhat offset, from a practical Pree Besis O.D. 

. % ' h Weight of Wood 
viewpoint, by the lower density of the wood and the consequent 
lower yield per cord. 

The strongest pulps were those made from birch, maple was 
next, then gum and finally aspen. However, increasing the de- 
gree of cooking affected the aspen pulps the least and very mark- 
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edly lowered the strength of the maple pulps. % % % % % 
Using any of the cooking schedules, the bleachability can be — rs ry! eo poy 2 
i ved by lengthening the cooking time with a sacrifice in yield 3150 Aspen 6.20 4.98 1.22 51.4 1.3 
iuproves by lenginening Ge ¢ S hy 7 Aspen 6.10 4.92 1.18 49.2 0.7 
and strength. This loss in yield and strength is in the order of 3172 Aspen 6.00 4.80 1.20 50.7 0.6 
ease of pumping, aspen being least and maple most affected. Maple ba pr ee a x 
id a : Maple 6.10 4.90 1.20 44.2 1.2 
The relative effects of the different cooking schedules were not ; Maple 605 483 122 491 23 
pronounced, but the following trends were noted. The use of Maple 6.00 4.80 1.20 47.6 1.4 
ms . . k ) 00 4. : x : 
the schedule represented by Fig. 2 resulted in slightly greater Sask by oy ae be yt 
pulp yields with practically the same bleachability as pulps pro- 2 Fae as #03 ee 467 1.3 
duced by the “straight line” schedule (Fig. 1) and with somewhat _ ; Birch 6.10 4.85 1.25 46.4 0.9 
~ ° =e . i 2 
better strength. The schedule shown in Fig. 3, which gave the  ; ae + ee Be re 
j fields of easy bleaching pulp with softwoods in previous 3 Birch 5.90 4.63 1.27 47.3 0.9 
highest yields o , ee roe P 3 Birch ‘90 4.70 1.20 46.2 0.9 
tests, did not show any pronounced advantages for hardwoods but Black gum 4.85 1.20 48.3 1.1 
would probably be the easiest to duplicate in mill operation. wie, ell ry = as re 
Nor na’ 0 ee : Se . Aspen 
straight The maple pulps were rather shivey, this characteristic per White eprace 1.20 0 
110° ¢, sisting in all the maple pulps prepared in spite of the use of higher Aspcn 
: Q . : Hemlock 0.8 
normally ratios of combined SO, and more thorough cooking. Possibly Aspen 
of fair some of these shives could be removed by riffling and screening, ew spruce 
for dif- or by the action of the beater or jordan. : aoe spruce 
Maple 
put there Another troublesome feature in hardwoods for use in sulphite — 
. 2 illus- pulping is the presence of black rot, particularly in maple and 3238 White spruce | ig. ; : 1.20 
e rise is n, which i t re 1 j ki s it would be i Rire 
s aspen, which is not removed in cooking as it wou € IN AN — 3239 White spruce | ig. , ' 1.25 i : 1.1 
d rather alkaline process. The alternative is the use of either rather drastic aie 5 wa ni 
a curve bleaching conditions, which cause a loss in fiber and in pulp ‘ Birch 5 ; : , ; ‘ ‘ : 
difficult strength; or the use of only young timber, which is not rot in- 1 Eighty pounds oven-dry wood and 47 gallons acid used in each cook. 
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fected. The use of young second growth timber on areas from 
which the conifers have been removed is practical. 

The pulping of mixtures was accomplished without difficulty. 
Because of the results obtained with hardwoods alone, the straight 
line curve, typified by Fig. 1, was not used for mixtures. The 
same trends in strength, bleachability, and yield were noted for 
the mixtures as for hardwoods alone. The pulp yields were in 
the same order as the hardwoods with spruce-aspen mixtures 
slightly superior to pulps from hemlock-aspen and distinctly better 
than yields from spruce-maple or spruce-birch mixtures. Bleach- 
ability and strength qualities were also in the above order. How- 
ever, the strength properties of the mixtures were in general better 
than the pulps produced from hardwoods alone. 

Comparing the effects of the two schedules, it may be noted 
that although there was little difference in yield, the straight line 
curve (Fig. 3) with low maximum temperature and longer time 
invariably produced an easier bleaching and “softer” pulp, and the 
strength development was as good or superior to the pulps pro- 
duced by the concave curve (Fig. 2). 

The results obtained show that mixtures of hardwoods and 
softwoods can be pulped as easily and uniformly as hardwoods 
alone, providing that the chips are uniformly mixed before charg- 
ing into the digester. The strength values of the resulting pulps 
are much higher in every case than those of the hardwoods pulped 
under similar conditions. 

Yields from hemlock hardwood mixtures were lower than from 
the spruce mixtures. 

The pulp yields from the hardwoods are of interest. The yields 
as given are on the basis of oven-dry pulp from oven-dry wood 
and vary from about 45 per cent for maple to 50 per cent for 
aspen. Allowing for losses in commercial operation, these are 
excellent pulp yields. However, their significance is even greater 
when compared on a cord basis. Assuming 85 cubic feet to the 
cord and taking the following oven-dry weights per cubic foot *— 
aspen, 23 pounds, maple, 35 pounds, birch, 34 pounds, and black 
gum, 30 pounds—the yields of pulp per cord are as follows: 


980 pounds 
1,340 pounds 
1,330 pounds 
1,240 pounds 
Compared with yields from spruce and hemlock weighing on the 
average 24 pounds per cubic foot, the advantage of maple, birch 
or black gum is evident. 

The use of hardwood sulphite pulps suggests some interesting 
possibilities. The fibers possess certain of the characteristics of 
soda hardwood pulps such as opacity, bulk, and a certain degree 
of softness. This is probably due to their shortness and to the 
presence of the bulky vessels, which are inherent in the hard- 
woods. The sulphite pulps take an excellent finish; retain clay; 
form well-closed, smooth surfaced sheets on the paper machine; 
develop considerable strength on beating; and exhibit qualities 
desirable in greaseproof wrapping papers and similar products. 
The bleached sulphite pulps are of a characteristic “blue-white” 
color which is a contrast to the slightly cream-tinted bleached 
alkaline pulps. 

Taking the above qualities into consideration, hardwood sul- 
phite pulps may be used in the following products and grades of 
papers, either alone or “in furnish” with various other fiber 
materials : 

Absorbent 

Boards 
Manila lined 
Patent coated 
Bristol 

Cover 

News 

Printing 

Tissue 
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Wrapping 
Manila 
Greaseproof 
Writing 
Bonds 
Manifold 
A small amount of hardwood sulphite is now utilized in ab- 
sorbent papers, tissues, book and specialty papers. The commer- 
cial practicability of other products, such as news, catalog, and 
other cheap print papers, has been demonstrated through mill runs 
made possible by cooperation between various interested mills and 
the Forest Products Laboratory. Many other products have been 
made at the Laboratory on a semi-commercial scale. 


SUMMARY 

A study of the sulphite pulping of hardwoods and mixtures of 
hardwoods and conifers has been made in which it is shown that: 

1, Aspen, maple, birch and black gum are readily reduced by 
the sulphite process giving high yields of bleachable pulp suitable 
for a number of grades of paper and paper board. 

2. Mixtures of the above hardwoods with spruce or hemlock 
are as readily pulped as the hardwoods themselves giving good 
yields of bleachable pulps equal or superior in strength to pulps 
produced from the hardwoods alone. 

3. A cooking acid of high free SO, and a long impregnation 
period is desirable to insure thorough penetration of the chips by 
acid and uniform cooking. 

4. Cooking schedules previously found suitable for spruce are 
equally good with only slight modification for the hardwoods and 
mixtures. 

5. The advantage of good yields noted for hardwoods is en- 
hanced by the greater weight of such species per cord. 

This work was undertaken in collaboration with Mr. W. H. 
Swanson, formerly of the Forest Products Laboratory staff, in 
charge of sulphite pulping studies. Much of the work was done 
under Mr. Swanson’s personal direction for which the author 
makes grateful acknowledgment. 
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Depreciation Practice and Plant Records’ 


By O. E, Fischer 


Before the enactment of the revenue act of 1909 depreciation 
practice in a great number of industrial organizations was not 
only unscientific but often capricious. A year of small profits 
would often be charged with no depreciation at all, and a year of 
business prosperity would be charged with an amount wholly 
inadequate for its purpose. After a year of good business the 
management would gauge by the amount of the profits the ex- 
tent to which depreciation of plant and equipment had been 
sustained during the year, so that depreciation as recorded fre- 
quently measured fluctuations of income rather than the effect 
of time, wear and tear. 

Those who made regular provision for depreciation usually 
wrote down the asset accounts by yearly credits to reduce them 
to values fixed at the end of the year. These values often were 
set after consideration had been given to realty fluctuations and 
other unrelated factors. In many instances a fixed percentage 
was employed, but in utter ignorance of the results it accom- 


. . / 
plished and to avoid the necessity of opening separate accounts 


for depreciation reserves. A rate of say 10 per cent might be 
used which, through its application against an ever diminishing 
balance, effected a constantly decreasing allowance and never 
completely removed the cost of the asset from the books. While 
sometimes accountants are still found who regard it as the proper 
method, because of the fact that there is a decreasing write-off 
in successive years offset by ever increasing charges for repairs, 
its employment has always been frowned upon by the :mcome- 
tax unit and it has practically gone into disuse together with the 
antiquated method of writing off depreciation in accordance with 
the size of the profits for the year. 

Section 38 of the revenue act of 1909 allowed as a deduction 
from income subject to tax “a reasonable allowance for depre- 
ciation of property.” In view of the fact that the rate of 
tax under that act was only 1 per cent of net income, con- 
sideraion of the precise meaning of the term depreciation so as 
tc assure correct and adequate provision in arriving at the tax- 
able income was not of much importance to smaller companies. 
It did, however, become important in the case of companies 
whose investment in equipment was large, with a consequently 
great amount of exhaustion, and the question came to issue in 
the suit of San Francisco & P. S. S. Co. v. Scott, Collector (Fed. 
$54). In that case it was held that 

“Depreciation, as used in the statute * * * is intended to 

cover the estimated lessening in value of the original prop- 

erty, if any, due to wear and tear, decay, or gradual decline 
from natural causes, which at some time in the future will 
require the abandonment or replacement of the property, in 
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spite of current ordinary repairs.” 


Depreciation Deduction in 1917 

Not until the revenue act of 1917 came into effect did depre- 
‘iation deduction become one of the major items of consideration 
in the tax return of the average company. In that act, however, 
the tax on income reached the unprecedented rate of over 60 
per cent and in the act of 1918 the tax was over 80 per cent 
in certain cases. Under such conditions a deduction of each $1,000 
of depreciation might result in a saving of $824 in taxes as 
against $10 under the act of 1909. Consequently, many disputes 
relative to depreciation arose between taxpayers and revenuc 
agents, particularly in the year 1918, and a general awakening 
to the importance of proper classification of capital and revenue 
expenditures was also noticeable. The disputes wnich arose often 
turned about the question of what rates were reasonable, the 
taxpayer usually going to one extreme and the revenue bureau 
to the other. 

In addition to its effect on net income, the special provisions 
cof the excess-profits tax made the correct deduction for depre- 
ciation of outstanding importance through the necessity of ar- 
riving at proper net values of assets for purposes of invested 
capital. Wrong depreciation, of course, results in an incorrect 
statement of the cost of product and of other operating cosfs 
in addition to misstatement of assets, but its ill effects are most 
quickly realized in the repeated and annoying adjustments made 
by revenue agents. 

Aside from the residual or final scrap value of assets, which 
is at best a pure guess, there are only two factors involved 
in the computation of the depreciation deduction, viz., the cost 
and the useful life of the asset. The cost of an asset is, in 
ordinary circumstances, quite easily determined; or. if March 1, 
1913, values are applicable instead of cost, such values have in 
practically all.cases of depreciable assets been agreed upon be- 
tween the taxpayer and the revenue department. In most cases 
there has also been mutual assent as to the rates to be used. 

With the removal of all controversy relative to the two factors 
needed for computation of depreciation, it might be assumed that 
deduction of the proper amount is now assured in practically all 
future tax returns. This assumption, however, is very far from 
true. It is true that ordinarily the rates agreed upon are main- 
tained, but -hrough omission of charges to the asset accounts for 
legitimate capital additions, transferred from repair accounts by 
the revenue agents, or because of a strained interpretation of 
the law emanating from the income-tax unit (eg., I. T. 2356) as 
well as through other causes, the basic figures upon which depre- 
ciation is allowable often becomes obscured. 
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Why Most Errors Arise 


Though there are, as mentioned, occasionally other causes which 
complicate the computation of depreciation, most errors, by far, 
arise from the fact that adequate records are not kept. If.one 
account only were kept for all accounts receivable it would 
not take more than one month for difficulties to develop. It would 
be difficult to ascertain the amount owing by most of the cus- 
tomers; it would be impossible to follow up delinquent accounts: 
proof of the correctness of even the total asset could not be 
obtained, the figures shown becoming in fact more and more 
fictitious as time went on. Obviously a capital-asset account fares 
no better unless a detailed plant ledger is kept, the aggregate 
amount of which is periodically reconciled with the figures re- 
flected in the capital-asset account on the general ledger. With- 
out such a record the actual cost of the present plant and equip- 
ment soon becomes an unknown quantity with the result that from 
time to time appraisals are considered necessary to get a new 
start. Even appraisals, however, are not satisfactory, for it is 
impossible to reflect therein actual cost, since the years of pur- 
chase of all assets can not be definitely ascertained. 

Nearly all record of the individual items comprising the plant 
investment having been lost, the basis for depreciation in use is 
applied against the balance shown in the capital-asset account 
year after year. 

Obviously, such a method, or rather lack of method, leads 
eventually to a condition where the amount down in the reserve 
for depreciation is absolutely void of significance. As one of the 
direct results, depreciation is taken on assets no longer in ex- 
istence, or on those which have been fully provided for through 
depreciation of past years. 

With this in mind an examining revenue agent makes an at- 
tempt to get at the allowable depreciation as nearly as incomplete 
records will permit. As a result some depreciation is almost al- 
ways disallowed. 


Revenue of All Depreciation 

If the method of compilation often used by revenue agents is 
followed to its conclusion, the final result is the reversal of 
all depreciation previously granted. Having deducted an allow- 
ance on a ten-year asset for the full ten years, it should now be 
considered no longer: However, its dismantlement, with con- 
sequent removal from the asset account at the end of that period, 
causes a credit equal to its cost (which must often be esti- 
mated because of inadequate records) to appear in the asset 
account. This credit, of course, applies against assets now elim- 
inated in the computation of depregjation, but because of lack 
of complete data as to when the assets were purchased, it is off- 
set against the cost of assets acquired in the current year. By 
calculating depreciation on the net asset additions for the year, 
the depreciation allowed in the first ten years in respect of the 
asset dismantled is reversed by deduction in the succeeding ten 
years. Certainly the cost of an asset disposed of should be taken 
cut of the charges of the year in which it was acquired, the 
additions for that year having usually been fully depreciated, and 
should not be applied against the additions of a year for which 
depreciation is still allowable. 

To show some of the far-reaching effects of incorrect methods 
used, the following examples are offered. In each of them the 
rate of 25 per cent is used for convenience. Example I shows 
the depreciation resulting when fully depreciated assets are 
not taken out of the asset balance used for calculating depre- 
ciation. Example II shows the result of the arbitrary allocation 
of dismantlements and discarded assets to the year of discard 
rather than to the year of acquisition. In example III the ad- 
ditions and the deductions of the year 1925 are applied to the 
years of purchase. The figures $45,375, $12,250 and $33,125 are 
respectively the amount deducted by the taxpayer, the amount al- 
jiowed by the revenue agent and the amount which would be 
allowable if proper records were kept. 
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Example I 


The taxpayer’s usual method takes full depreciation on the 
balance in the asset account at the beginning of the year and one 
half of the yearly rate on assets acquired during the year. This 
results in excessive depreciation to the extent of assets fully de. 
preciated in prior years. 

Asset account Depreciation taken 
Balance on account, Jan. $165,000 25% $41,250 
Additions for year, net 33,000 Y% of 25% 4,125 


Balance, Dec. 31, $45,375 


$198,000 


Example II 


The effect, when assets disposed of, are not applied to the year, 
in which they are acquired, may be seen in the method usually 
adopted by revenue agents. The asset account shown in the pre- 
ceding example is divided to show the net yearly cnanges in the 
account which compose the total of $198,000 shown in example |, 


Composition of asset account , 
showing net additions by years Depreciation allowed 
Fully depreciated None 
5 $ 8,125 

1,000 
2,500 
25% 1,500 

% of 25% 4,125 


$198,000 $12,250 


Example III 


The method based on correct principles, under which assets sold 
or discarded are properly allocated, is shown as follows: 

Composition of 

asset account 


Jan. 1, 1925, by 
years of purchase for 1925 


Composition at 

Changes Dec. 31, 

1925 Correct depreciation 
$30,000 Fully 

depreciated 

13,000 Y% of 25% 

13,000 25% 

45,000 25% 

39,000 25% 

58,000 Y%, of 25% 


$165,000 $33,000 $198,000 

A comparison of the results makes further comment unneces- 

sary. The error of both the first and second methods is seen 

at once. Even the method set out under example III is deficiett 

to some extent in that it treats assets in the aggregate and not 
as specific units. 


$33,125 


lf, instead of crediting the asset account with the cost of as- 
sets discarded, the selling or salvage value only is credited, the 
results shown in example II are partly overcome because yearly 
depreciation will thereby be reduced by only the amount apply- 
ing against such residual value and will eventually be allowed on 
the “value in use” of the entire asset. However, aside from over- 
statement of the asset on the balance-sheet, the depreciation charge 
is affected in years when the assets no longer exists, being over- 
stated in the period immediately succeeding and _ understaied 
thereafter. Moreover, the revenue agent may of right transfer 
the entire realized scrap value to income because the date of 
acquisition and the cost are not known and it is not unfair to 
assume that the asset has been fully depreciated. 

In the foregoing only one point has been considered, that of 
allocation of assets to year of acquisition. No attention has deen 
given to the result of the customary use of a fixed rate. It is 
generally intended that the rate used be an average or composite 
rate, in which is reflected the span of life of all the assets col- 
lectively. Four machines costing $1,000 each, having a composite 
life of twelve years, require an annual provision of $333.33, or 
8 1/3 per cent of cost. If, however, analysis of the assets shows 
that the lives of the four machines are respectively, 4, 9, 15 and 
20 years, it is apparent that depreciation taking place is as follows: 


Machine 
A 


Rate 
25 


% 
11 1/9% 
6 2/3% 
5% 


$477.77 
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When these rates are applied, depreciation for the first four 
years is $477.77 annually, or 11.94 per cent of the total cost of 
$4,000. After that time machine A would be fully depreciated 
and the annual provision decreased by $250. The results for the 
following years would then be: 


5 years, $227.77, annual provision, or 7.59% of asset values 
6 years, 116.66, annual provision, or 5.83% of asset values 
5 years, 50.00, annual provision, or 5.00% of asset values 


It will be noted that with each new asset acquired and with 
each asset discarded, the composite life, and therefore also the 
rate, changes. 

If it were possible to determine accurately the real average life 
of the aggregate of assets; if each asset were replaced at the end 
of its life; if the cost of the new asset did not differ from the 
cost of the replaced asset; and if the ratio of 4-year, 9-year, 
15-year and 20-year assets to total assets were always maintained, 
then the use of an average would commend itself. However, 
such an ideal situation can be conceived but not attained and the 
method, though easy of application, Jeads to a hopeless condition 
of the reserve for depreciation. 

The matter is even worse than at first appears because at the 
time the 4-year asset is discarded an attempt is made to adjust 
the asset and reserve accounts to reflect the changed values. Based 
on the average rate of 8 1/3 per cent, the asset is now considered 
only 1/3 depreciated on the books, wherefore an entry is made to 
surplus recording as a loss 2/3 of the cost of the discarded asset, 
a loss which does not in fact exist. On the other hand, should 
the 20-year asset be dismantled after 12 years, the loss of the 
remaining 8/20 of the original cost would be entirely ignored 
in the records. 

It is quite obvious then that the use of a flat or composite rate 
of depreciation on a group of assets is misleading and results in 
fictitious net valuations and inaccurate depreciation charges. 


Examples Given Not Exhaustive 


The examples given are not exhaustive and there are many 
more by which the need of better records of plant equipment 
could be shown. No mention has been made of cases arising 
under insurance-loss adjustments nor of the need of proper rec- 
ords as a guide to the amount of insurance which should be car- 
ried. Likewise, nothing has been said of the need of proper 
records to permit a check on the accuracy of the estimated -de- 
preciation rates or as a basis for allocating the correct amount of 
depreciation to departments for purposes of accurate cost finding. 
The inadequacy of usual records, because of failure to provide 
a check on disappearing assets, and in the case of an expected 
quick sale of the entire plant and equipment or of even a specific 
group of assets, has also not been discussed. Every accountant 
knows of cases in which the capital-asset account represents noth- 
ing but a conglomerate mass of figures which are carried only 
because no better information is available. 

Sometimes an appraisal is ordered in an attempt to resurrect 
the correct asset values and to adjust the book figure to a signifi- 
cant amount. After the appraisal, question then arises as to how 
much of the difference between appraised values and book figures 
arises from each of the following causes: 

A—Errors in computation of depreciation. 
B—Neglect to remove the discarded assets from the asset 
account. 
C—Erroneous rates of depreciation. 
D—Errors in making the appraisal. 
E—Pure appreciation (the sin of today’s reproductive-values 
theory). 
The errors arising from (a) can be entirely eliminated by keep- 
ing a proper plant ledger; those arising from (b) and (c) could 
be adjusted so regularly and with such little difficulty through the 
use of a plant ledger that the effect would not be sufficient to 
cause even a ripple in the yearly profit-and-loss statement; those 
of (d) would seldom arise because appraisals would be unneces- 
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sary, except tor prospectuses, and those of (e) could not occur 
except by intent. The whole requirement is a proper plant ledger 
kept by departments, enabling the foreman of each department 
once or twice a year, preferably during the slack season, to review 
his section and report any assets his department no longer has. 
Obviously assets such as small tools should not be charged into 
the plant ledger but one of the usual practices such as that of 
inventorying the tools annually should be adopted. 


Plant Ledger of Undeniable Benefit 

Considered from all angles, the plant ledger is of undeniable 
benefit and its absence in many corporations is excused only by 
the contention that its upkeep involves a great amount of labor 
and expense. It is, of course, true that some labor is necessary 
for the installation of such a record. However, once installed, 
the work under a proper system is easily managed. In fact, if 
the conditions arising from a lack of such a record were fully 
realized, it would be found that in many cases the saving of tax 
and of time in tracing back the cost and depreciation on assets 
sold or discarded would more than offset the time required in its 
maintenance. Great care is exercised to show the other assets on 
the yearly statement at correct values. In fact, meticulous exacti- 
tude is often exercised to show deferred charges which sometimes 
have no intrinsic value and are set up merely to relieve surplus 
account of excessive charges in one year, viz., organization ex- 
pense, experimental expense, etc., down to the last cent. Yet any 
errors in the values of all these will probably adjust themselves 
in the subsequent year. On the other hand, incorrect statement 
of plant values has a permanent effect on surplus. 

The greatest obstacle to the installation of a plant ledger arises 
from the necessity of an inventory of plant equipment for a 
proper beginning. Without doubt such an inventory is highly de- 
sirable and as a basis for a plant ledger an appraisal is to be rec- 
ommended. However, as previously noted, many difficulties arise 
when an appraisal is made and the resultant figures are almost 
always in excess of book figures. Conservatism and sound ac- 
counting demand that no element of appreciation be reflected in 
the books. Therefore, instead of writing up the asset account, 
the appraisal should be used as a basis for inventory only and as 
many of the assets as possible should be repriced at actual invoice 
prices and the amount thereof transferred to a new plant-assets 
controlling account. It will be found that in the majority of cases 
it is possible to ascertain the costs. Where, however, this can not 
be done it will generally be practicable to establish them by cor- 
respondence with the makers of the equipment. A comparatively 
small group of the assets must then be priced by scaling down the 
appraised figures to mieet the remaining balance in the old asset 
account. These figures will, of course, not be very accurate but 
they will serve as a beginning towards proper practice and will 
serve to lead the way out of an apparently hopeless situation. 


Must Represent Remaining Life 

Depreciation on all the assets listed in the appraisal must then 
be taken at rates representing their remaining life. An estimate 
of this can be made quite easily as the appraisal will show the 
percentage that each asset has depreciated to the date of the ap- 
praisal. Aside from the fact that the appraisal furnishes a fairly 
complete inventory, it often conveys a comprehensive revelation 
of the extent to which neglected records are deceiving. It may be 
found that a plant considered depreciated only to 75 per cent of 
its value actually reflects a shrinkage of 50 per cent. 

Some people object to the expense of the appraisal and to them 
a physical inventory of all equipment by employee is recom- 
mended. This inventory could be priced from such invoices as 
are available and the depreciation calculated on each asset. The 
cost and dates of purchases of such assets for which invoices are 
not available would have to be learned from the manufacturers. 
This can be done in most cases if the serial number of the ma- 
chine, which usually appears on some part of it, is given. Ad- 
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justment is then necessary to reflect the figures so compiled, but 
for purposes of income tax any balance of the asset account not 
accounted for must be depreciated at the rate previously used 
until the balance is entirely exhausted. 

This method, of course, entails time and work and objection is 
therefore often made to it. Yet even those who do not care to 
go to this trouble may work toward perfection gradually by start- 
ing a plant ledger containing only the larger assets which are 
long-lived, and transferring only the cost and accumulated de- 
preciation of these to the new plant-ledger and reserve-for-de- 
preciation controlling accounts. All new plant equipment pur- 
chased thereafter may then be accounted for in the proper manner 
and the reserve against the old unidentified capital assets, the cost 
of which was not transferred, will eventually equal the corre- 
sponding asset account and so both will vanish. It is possible 
under this arrangement constantly to come closer to the ideal by 
transferring from time to time from the old asset and depreci- 
ation-reserve accounts to the plant-ledger controlling account as 
many of the unidentified assets as time for analysis of past pur- 
chases will permit. 

The mere fact, that the accounts may not be placed on an en- 
tirely satisfactory basis immediately, affords no reason for failure 
to make a start. Even if a plant ledger at its inception contains 
only current purchases and entries, there will at least be a trend 
in the right direction and in ten years’ time most of the plant 
equipment and furniture will be accounted for in the new record. 


List of Rules 

The human being is always anxious to follow the line of least 
resistance. In some respects this trend is highly commendable 
because it has resulted in the invention of most of our labor-saving 
devices. Only the urge of necessity makes one keep records at 
all and even then there is a constant weighing of the results ob- 
tained against the work entailed. Such is the case with the plant 
ledger. Often its value is underestimated; more often, however, 
the work of upkeep is overestimated. The following list of rules 
is suggestive of a plan by which a plant ledger may be kept with 
a minimum of labor: 

1—The depreciation set up monthly in the reserve-for-depreci- 
ation controlling account should be based on the balance 
of the asset at the beginning of the year, plus one half 
the estimated additions for the current year, and the 
figure so obtained adhered to unless a decided change 
occurs in the amount of the asset account. 

2—The adjustment to exact figures should be made only once 
a year. 

3—This adjustment should be made in the month prior to the 
last month of the year and the correct depreciation for 
the last month determined then to avoid crowding in the 
closing month. 

4—The yearly depreciation of*each asset acquired should be 
spread on the plant-ledger card for the entire estimated 
life at the time of acquisition, to save posting in detail 
at the end of each period. 

5—The depreciation of each asset should be shown in cumu- 
lative figures for each year rather than in the amount of 
the provision for each year. 

6—Depreciation on assets should be carried to the end of the 
year in which discarded, except in the case of very large 
items which might distort the figures too greatly. 

7—The plant-ledger sheets or cards on assets discarded should 
be segregated as these occur and one entry made at the 
end of the year for all assets so discarded, the discarded 
sheets then being bound together by years. 

8—A fixed place on each sheet should be used for the depreci- 
ation accumulated to a certain date and the years printed 
in. Failure to take this precaution increases the work 
with respect to this item probably as much as tenfold and 
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this is one failing of practically every plant-record card 
that is met with in practice. 

9—Plant-ledger sheets should be opened for the purchases 

regularly at the lightest time of the month. 
10—Additions under a fixed, reasonably small amount, depend- 
ing upon the size of the company and the nature of the 
assets used, should be charged to expense when acquired 
and no asset with an estimated life of no more than one 
year should be capitalized. 
Many Variations May Be Used 

Many variations in the forms of records, which may be used, 
suggest themselves. Some accountants prefer cards and others 
loose-leaf ledger sheets, each of which has certain advantages, 
Cards are more flexible than ledger sheets and are therefore gen- 
erally employed. The chief thing to bear in mind is to have all 
essential information on the records and to have a fixed place 
for the amount of accumulated depreciation at the end of each 
particular year. The card shown below is suggestive only and 
each plant will find it convenient to have it contain certain other 
information having utility in the individual organization. It will 
be noted that each third line is shaded to aid the eye in finding 
the amount in any particular year. This enables one to prepare 
very rapidly an adding-machine tape of the total depreciation 
accumulated on all assets. 

A plate with a serial identification 
machine will facilitate a check on the 
culling of its card. 
—— number 478 Shaper 


number attached to cach 
asset and also the quick 


Life 20 years 


ought Depreciation accumulated at December 31st 
10/6/27 VR 14860 764.00 27— 9.05 37—391.05 47—764.00 57— 
American Mach. Co. 28— 47.25 38—429.25 48— Sg— 
29— 85.45 39—467.45 49— 59— 

30—123.65 40—5065.65 50— 60— 

31—161.85 41—543.85 51— 61— 

32—200.05 42—582.05 52— 62— 

Sold or scrapped 33—238.25 43—620.25 53— 63— 
12/31/45 50.00 34—276.45 44—658.45 54— 64— 
35—314.65 45—696.65 55— 65— 

36—352.85 46—734.85 56— 66— 


(Size 5” x 8”) 

The procedure is as follows: After the general-ledger accounts 
have been closed for the month a card similar to that shown is 
prepared for each piece of plant equipment acquired during the 
month. The yearly depreciation provision based on the probable 
life of the individual asset is at once calculated and spread on 
the card in cumulative figures to the end of the asset’s expected 
usefulness. The cards are arranged according to departments 
and by serial numbers for convenience in finding them and to 
make separate balancing of those appertaining to each department 
possible. This makes it possible also to charge each department 
only with its own depreciation. 

At End of Six Months Period 

At the end of each six months’ period the amounts shown under 
the bought section of all cards are balanced with the controlling 
accounts to assure that cards have been prepared for all additions. 
The depreciation section need be balanced only once a year. Pro- 
ceeds of sales have been applied on the cards as received so that 
in the case shown above the balance would be $714, and this 
amount, less the accumulated depreciation of $696.65, is charged 
out at the end of the year 1945, when scrapped. The plan intends 
that in the month preceding the close of the year, or preferably 
twice a year, all cards be gone over with the foremen of the re- 
spective departments, the cards for assets no longer in existence 
segregated, and investigation made of the cause for their disap- 
pearance. In the last or second-last month of the year an adding- 
machine list must be made of the asset figures appearing on the 
cards and also one of the depreciation accumulated to that date 
on all assets still carried. Separate lists must also be made of 
the cards segregated because of non-existence of the assets. Ad- 
justing entries are now necessary and the adding-machine lists 
should be fastened to the vouchers on which the entries appear, 
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the segregated cards being properly filed in permanent form. To 
illustrate the nature of the adjusting entries the following exam- 
ple is given: 


Information : 

¥ er: : 

Lengel of asset controlling account at end of period $17,665.00 
Total of reserve account, including monthly provision for eleven 

months 7,341.00 
rds: 

Core ts still on hand 16,745.00 
Assets no longer existing, as per segregated cards............ 920.00 
Accumulated depreciation on assets still on hand 

(to end of year) ‘ 
Accumulated depreciation on assets no longer exist- 
ing (to end of year) 818.00 


$7,684.00 
8,502.00 
Cr. 


Journal Entries: 
1—Profit and loss o 
Capital assets 
To reduce capital asset account in respect of 
assets sold or discarded. 
2—Reserve for depreciation 


To transfer depreciation on assets sold and dis- 
carded. 
3—Profit and loss—Depreciation 
Reserve for depreciation 
To provide depreciation for year ($8,502.00— 
$7,341.00). 


By carrying the depreciation on assets discarded to the end of 
the year a small amount would, of course, be charged to depreci- 
ation which would ordinarily be charged to profit and loss on 
sale of capital assets. However, such amount would usually be 
very small and would perhaps not even offset underdepreciation 
in another asset for the year. If greater accuracy is desired the 
depreciation on assets dismantled before July Ist may be stopped 
as of December 3lst of the previous year, thus giving effect to an 
average for the year. 


1,161.00 


Appraisal of 


Q. A manufacturing corporation has acquired, January 1, 1924, 
machinery to the amount of actual cost, new, $300,000.00. 
Their balance-sheet as of June 30, 1927, as follows: 
Machinery ...cecscccccccccccsccccccvcscccscecceces $300,000.00 
Less 24) years depreciation at rate 10 per cent.. 75,000.00 
Met worth an of Few FO, 1B 6 cc cccccccscsiccovcsces $225,000.00 
For the purpose of issuing bonds they were compelled to call 
in a reputable firm of appraisers, and they placed the market 
value or net worth as of June 30, 1927, at $317,000.00 on this 
machinery. 


Can this corporation in their calendar year statement, i.e., 
December 31, 1927, take the amount of the appraised value as 
submitted by these appraisers, i.e., $317,000.00, as the value of this 
machinery and set up as a surplus the difference of $317,000.00 
less $225,000.00, $92,000.00? 

A. The difference between the sound value as appraised and 
the depreciated residual cost of the plant represent an appre- 
ciation of value in the nature of an unrealized profit. Conserva- 
tive practice demands that such an unearned profit should not 
te buried in earned surplus if brought upon the books, or, 
at any rate, the fact that appreciation has been given effect to 
in the accounts should be disclosed in some form or another in 
the balance-sheet. The exact manner in which such a transaction 
should be treated depends upon the individual case, depending to a 
great extent upon whether the appraisal is incident to the ac- 
quisition of fixed assets by a new corporation, incident to a 
change in the capital structure of a corporation, or purely an 
appraisal of fixed assets involving no other changes of the na- 
ture described. It is stated in the instant case that bonds are 
about to be issued, and in order that the public buying bonds 
may be well informed as to the true value of the property, 
it would be highly desirable to give effect in the balance-sheet 
to the appraised value. However, the appraisal in this case has 
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The card shown provides for a period of 40 years. Some ques- 
tion might be raised as to whether or not two cards will be neces- 
sary for assets acquired in the late years shown on the cards, and 
also some objection raised that it will be necessary to make new 
cards for all assets in the year 1967. The difficulty may be avoided 
by having, on the opposite side of the card, spaces starting with 
that year, these beginning at the exact place where the year 1927 
appears on the face of the card. From the year 1967 forward 
new cards are made only for assets acquired from then on, the 
faces of these beginning with the year 1967. or in register with 
the backs of the old cards, and the reverse sides with the year 
2007. By drawing a red line across the depreciation section of 
all cards beginning with the year 1927, when 1967 is reached all 
confusion as to which is the active side will be avoided. As men- 
tioned before, the important point to remember is “a fixed place 
for the accumulated depreciation at any one date.” Adding-ma- 
chine slips can then be run off in a small fraction of the time 
which would be required if each card necessitated a careful in- 
spection to ascertain the amount applying to the particular year. 

Under the system outlined a splendid plant ledger may be main- 
tained with a minimum of labor, the benefits of which will be 
realized more and more as time goes on. The asset figure shown 
on the balance-sheet will no longer represent a shell concealing 
an atrophied claim; the depreciation reserve will not tend to 
depart from facts in a geometric progression; the disappearance 
of assets may be discovered systematically; disputes with revenue 
agents as to amount of depreciation, date of acquisition and cost 
of assets and amount of final loss or profit will cease, and order 
will be found where chaos existed before. 


Fixed Assets’ 


no relation to a change in capital stock or the transfer of title to 
the property. The description of the fixed assets, therefore, 
should make reference to the fact that the macminery has been 
appraised and that the values stated are the appraised values. 
Per contra, the appreciation should properly appear in a sep- 
arate division of surplus account entitled “surplus arising frons 
appraisal of fixed assets,” or some similar title. 

Such unrealized profit or appreciation is specifically exempt 
from federal income tax under the revenue act of 1926, and 
per contra, the allowable deduction for depreciaticn with respect 
to such assets is restricted to an amount which will amortize 
out of profit the cost of acquisition of such assets. The amortiza- 
tion of the appreciation should be provided over the remain- 
ing life of the assets by charge against the surplus arising from 
appraisal. 


May we say in closing that in our opinion, under present 
accepted principles of finance and accounting, the operating ac- 
counts of a business are responsible only for the amortization 
of the cost of acquisition of fixed assets. To charge operations, 
and ultimately penalize earned surplus, with the amortization of 
appreciation is incorrect. Many political economists, appraisers, 
and a few accountants hold opinion to the contrary. The prob- 
lem is one of the moot questions of the present time, and every 
one admits much of the practical logic which supports the con- 
tentions of those advocating the amortization of appraised values 
out of earnings. In such a case, the appraised value becomes 
the cost of acquisition. Surely, in connection with a change 
of capital structure, being in the nature of a reorganization, as 
4 result of which capital stock is issued against such appreciation, 
there remains but one course out of which to provide for the 
amortization, namely, out of earnings. As a general rule, the 
term surplus, unless otherwise qualified, should represent sur- 
flus arising from earnings, and, per contra, such surplus should 
be charged with amortization sufficient to extinguish the cost of 
acquisition of fixed assets. 
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To Study Sheathing Paper 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., April 25, 1928.—The Paper Laboratory of 
the Bureau of Standards, at the request of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, has entered into a cooperative study 
of sheathing papers with the object of formulating a standard 
specification for this important building material. In an announce- 
ment on this subject the Bureau says: 

“This project is part of the association’s general program of 
Standardization of building practice as regards wooden structures. 

“Practically no information on sheathing paper is available. 
The preliminary work, which has just been completed, consisted, 
therefore, of a survey of the products being used for this pur- 
pose and laboratory tests of representative samples. 

“Quite a variety of papers differing both as to composition and 
character are being used for sheathing. Some are composed of 
mixtures of wood and waste textile fibers, such as are used for 
roofing papers, while others consist entirely of the cheaper grades 
of wood fibers. ‘The papers vary greatly in thickness and weight. 
Some are impregnated with tar or oily materials to render them 
resistant to moisture and to insects. 

“The primary function of sheathing paper is to minimize the 
infiltration of cold air. The air permeability of the samples was 
determined under a pressure corresponding to that of a 20-mile 
wind. Large differences in permeability were found, but in view 
ot the relatively large air leakage around window casings and 
door frames, and that due to the frequent opening of doors and 
windows, and considering also that only 15 to 30 per cent of the 
total heat losses from dwellings are ascribed to infiltration of air 
from all sources, it seems doubtful if the differences in air 
permeability of various sheathing papers would cause differences 
of appreciable magnitude in heating costs. In other words, prob- 
ably any sheathing paper which can be put in place whole will 
give equally good service as regards heat losses. 

“Sheathing paper, to have an appreciable influence on heat trans- 
mission through a wall by conduction, would have to possess a 
thermal conductivity much less than that of any known solid sub- 
stance. Hence, it did not seem worth while to measure the con- 
ductivities of the papers. 

“In addition to strength sufficient to permit the paper being 
placed in position whole, a certain degree of water resistance is 
desirable, as paper is weakened by moisture, and moisture pro- 
motes mold. Much variation in these properties was found. In 
common with all building materials, resistance to the ravages of 
insects is no doubt important. 

“The association proposes to conduct some field experiments in 
order to correlate the laboratory test results with service results.” 


Brown Co. Sells $10,000,000 Cumulative 


Financing for the Brown Company, one of the oldest producers 
of sulphite pulp in this country, was carried out last week through 
an offering of $10,000,000 cumulative 6 per cent preferred stock 
by Bond & Goodwin, Inc.; Lee, Higginson & Co., and Baker, 
Fentress & Co. The stock was priced at $95.50 a share and was 
quickly sold. 

The company was founded seventy-five years ago with a small 
sawmill in Berlin, N. H. It has now grown to a nationally-known 
organization, with nearly 9,000 workmen, assets of $75,000,000 
and with manufacturing operations which extend from Canada to 
Florida. Its properties at Berlin, Gorham and Shelburne, N. H., 
include two paper mills, two,sulphite pulp mills, six hydroelectric 
power plants with installed capacity of over 38,000 horsepower 
and steam plants with installed capacity of 25,000 horsepower. It 
owns the entire common stock of the Brown Corporation, a Ca- 
nadian subsidiary, which in turn owns and operates a sulphite 
pulp mill of 240 tons daily capacity at La Tuque, Quebec, on the 
St. Maurice River, with 4,400 developed horsepower serving that 
plant and with 140,000 horsepower of undeveloped water power. 


The company’s timber holdings contain 18,000,000 cords of 
pulpwood, sufficient for forty-five years’ operation, and with the 
company’s policy of purchasing a proportionate part of its pulp- 
wood in the open market, plus reforestation and normal growth, 
practically assures the company of a perpetual supply of raw 
material. Proceeds of this issue will be used to retire the pre. 
ferred stocks of the Brown Company and the Brown Corpora- 
tions, to furnish added working capital and to provide for capital 
expenditures in the normal development of the company’s busi- 


ness. All common stock of the Brown Company is owned by 
members of the Brown family, who were the originators of the 
company. 


Dinner for Joseph H. Quinlan 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT) 

Axpany, N. Y., April 23, 1928.—Joseph A. Quinlan, traffic man- 
ager of the St. Regis Paper Company and subsidiary concerns, 
will be tendered a testimonial dinner at the Black River Valley 
Club, Watertown, May 8, in recognition of his efforts to secure 
lower freight rates for Northern New York mills. The important 
victory won by the mills in the recent announcement of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in fixing a lower basic rate for 
Northern New York paper districts is said to have been due in 
no small measure to Mr. Quinlan’s diligent efforts. 

The dinner on May 8 is being sponsored by the New York De- 
velopment Association and the Watertown Chamber of Commerce. 
It is expected that several hundred will be in attendance, including 
representatives of virtually every paper mill in Northern New 
York. It will be held in connection with the annual meeting of 
the New York Development Association. 

In addition to the recent rate victory Mr. Quinlan has also 
handled for the paper mills the case on bituminous coal on which 
the examiner has recommended a reduction of thirty cents a ton 
which will materially reduce the operating cost of paper mills in 
Northern New York. He is also active in the case now pending 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission concerning rates on 
paper which is of the utmost importance to Northern New York 
mills. 


A. G. Stone Gets Another Promotion 


RumrorpD, Me., April 23, 1928.—A. G. Stone, who came to Rum- 
ford in April, 1927, as plant superintendent and production man- 
ager, and was appointed manager of the Paper Division in Janu- 
ary of this year, has recently been appointed manager of the Bag 
Division, also, succeeding Theodore Hawley, who, due to illness, 
has retired. This brings all the Continental properties at Rumford 
under Mr. Stone’s management. 

The Rumford Mill is one of the largest mills of the Continen- 
tal. In the Paper Division there are ten paper machines, a hun- 
dred and twenty-five ton sulphite mill, and a forty-five-ton ground 
wood mill, in addition to which a large quantity of kraft pulp is 
purchased from the outside. The Paper Division alone employs 
between 650 and 700 people. 

In the Bag Division, there are one hundred and _ thirty-seven 
bag machines, employing 450 to 500 people, making a large variety 
of bags, both printed and plain. In addition to the bag machines 
in this Division, there are Printing and Decorating Departments. 

In placing both divisions under one management, consolidations 
will be made wherever possible, including the offices. 


Connecticut Valley Cost Men to Meet 
[FRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hotyoke, Mass., April 24, 1928—The April meeting of the 
Connecticut Valley Branch of the Cost Association of the Paper 
Industry will be held at the Hotel Nonotuck Thursday night pre- 
ceded by a dinner at 6:30. The speaker will be Thomas J. Burke, 


secretary-treasurer of the Association who will talk on “Planning 
For Profits.” 
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This is 
Exactly 
What 


Happens 
When Orr’s 


Are 


Compared 
With Others 


You will find the Orr a better water extrac- 
tor—reducing the work for the dryers to the 
minimum. 


You will find that Orrs last longer—reducing 
the annual felt bill by many hundreds of 


The above statements 
may very easily be proven 
—have been proven in 
mills sufficiently inter- 
ested to conduct operat- 
ing tests—first on one 
make, then on another. 


“Put on a test” in your 
mill. We have every rea- 
son to feel confident that 
the Orr will prove its 
superiority, as it has done 
elsewhere. 


Complete line in all re- 
quired sizes and weaves, 
including endless felts up 
to 86 feet in length. 


The Orr Felt & Blanket Co., 


Piqua, Ohio 


ELT 5S 


Established 1886 


M. Gottesman & Company 


Incorporated 


WOOD PULP 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


ANNOUNCE THE REMOVAL 
OF THEIR OFFICES 


ON APRIL 30th, 1928 


Central National Bank Building 


Broadway at 40th Street 
17th Floor 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


EUROPEAN OFFICES: 
10 Kungstragardsgatan 
STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS DECALCOMANIA PAPER Corn Exchange Bank, Drottningholm, Gothen. 
i. “ Conenliies. ego Boman, 36 os. va vational “City” Bank, Wytheville, Rotterd 
7) ans “wil ellers, America, Bremen, 2 cs. ville, Notterdam, §] 
WEEK ENDING APRIL 21, 1928 C. W. Seliers, Muenchen, Bremen, 29 cs. we 
L. A. Consmiller, Muenchen, Bremen, 10 cs. By Keller Co., Inc., Wytheville, Rotterdam, 
SUMMARY B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Celtic, Liverpool, 10 si bls. new rags, 
cs. aur ex). Leibowitz & Co., Caucasier, Antwerp, 11 bls, 
Seiinkd gianen keel F Drakenfeld & Co., Celtic, Liverpool, 6 cs. PME ' 
ee Renainan Giese veesosseaneh St bls: 42 es (siesplex). 58 . eae ‘ Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., N, Amsterdam, Rot. 
: mY . “ " - erdam, S$. rags. 
8 ee Jct Saga al ateceala ied oc encom sien ei cs. WRITING PAPER Castle & Overton, Inc., N. Amsterdam, Rotter. 
Wessling poet .............2+ J es J. E. Bernard & Co., Aquitania, Southampton, dam, 202 bls. bagging. 
SG MONT «. <--> ocr cece cet p-gecorEe ne cs. ‘ Burton Dixie Corp., Bellflower, Manchester, 50 
Basic oneal pennbidaieae of B eaeae Republic Bag & Paper Co., N. Amsterdam, bls. cotton waste. 
me esas Rahs rah see ne ees 45 PORE 33 cs, Rotterdam, 3 c . , J. Cohen Son & Co., Bellflower, Manchester, 
Wai A drinele Soieintekeidae es ey Gallagher & "eee, American Shipper, Lon- 21 bls, cotton waste. 
Baryta aaah anet lacie alta htacnabatit cede 275 a don, 2 cs. 5 Castle & Overton, Inc., Bellflower, Manches- 
i cone — eet t reece erceeeeeees 96 cs. H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Minnewaska, Lon- ter, 56 bls. bagging. 
Sa comer citadel cee dada ataladacied, todas = tog don, 2 cs. ; B. D. Kaplan, Bellflower, Manchester, 107 bis. 
Photo cater 7 cghigurbconia aac eaiacea tal deat daniel, a. Guibout Freres, Paris, Havre, 6 cs. rags. 
SII con occ-x2--0-0-cccsccnsac BARYTA COATED PAPER ——— 
EE cnstaes veseaterees anh teseke 96 cs. Globe Shipping Co., Muenchen, Bremen, 46 cs. oe i eee : 
pee ll oe eeccecccccecsesees 8 rolls, p 4 rm. H. i eee Banking Corp., Muenchen, — Inc., Oscar II, Copenhagen, 
eee eeeereeseesesreseseeseses . remen, cs. 2 c ‘ a 2 . 
— ous Det on cemikbees Cackhee Le = me H. —— Banking Corp., G. Washington, wae m & Co., Inc., America, Bremen, 117 bls, 
traw SS, See ’ ro remen, : Shi 
I. ans sip sae cen ssn0s pees 396 cs Globe Shipping Co., G. Washington, Bremen, al’ a — & Co., American Shipper, London, 
WALL PAPER 104 cs. SUBTACE COATED PAPER Barrett Co., Muenchen, Bremen, 61 bls. bag- 
Sao Z J ging. 
F. Henjes, Jr., Aquitania, Southampton, 1 cs. peau ‘ , : State Bank, M hen, B , 14 bls. ra 
J ~~ Shipping Co., Aquitania, Southampton, ung 3 oh Patterson Co., Inc., A. Ballin, Ham i ‘Trust =. Bas ay Bremen. Tt bls 
. ae lobe Shipping Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 5 cs. "ag. 
4 J. E. Bernard & Co., Aquitania, Southampton, eonens Ce at Resslen. Lake, Ana, 60 os ibn Mercantile Bank, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 
F. A. Binder, Muenchen, Bremen, 7 bls. ~, Son J. Relter Co., Inc., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 


at J. Emmerich Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 1 cs., 
Globe Shipping Co., A. Ballin, 


F. J. Emmerich Co., Celtic, Liverpool, 1 cs., 40 


Hamburg, 56 


bls. 
: A J. Emmerich Co., Minnewaska, London, 
Ss. 
; . F. Downing & Co., Minnewaska, London, 
s. 
American Express Co., Pipestone County, Ha- 
vre, 2 cs. 


PAPER HANGINGS 


Whiting & Patterson Co., Inc., Aquitania, 
Southampton, 17 cs. 

W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Scythia, Liverpool, 4 
bis., 1 cs. : 

American Express Co., Scythia, Liverpool, 7 


bls. 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Minnewaska, 
40 bls., 17 cs. 

W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Paris, Havre, 3 cs. 
A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc. Paris, Havre, 4 cs. 
NEWS PRINT 
Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Bre- 

men, 112 rolls. 


PRINTING PAPER 
Judson Freight Forwarding Co., N. Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam, 4 cs. 
Dingelstedt & Co., N. 


11 cs 
=! “Dietzgen & Co., N. 


London, 


Muenchen, 


Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
Bremen, 24 cs. 


i iniein Paper Co., Muenchen, 


Walker, Goulard, Plehn Co., Muenchen, Bre- 
men, 51 cs., 108 rolls. 

—— & Esser Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 126 
rolls. 

Sinclair Valentine Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 

cs. 


J. I. Bernitz, Victoria Maru, Hamburg, 56 cs., 
47 rolls. 

Bars J. Bechtold, Inc., G. Washington, Bremen, 
15 cs. 

Tamm & Co., Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 3 cs. 

C. Steiner, Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 41 cs. 

Dingelstedt & Co., Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 5 cs. 

Miller & Wright Paper Co., Rotterdam, Rotter- 
dam, 2 cs. 


WRAPPING PAPER 
C. Steiner, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 19 cs. 


E. Dietzgen & Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 7 cs. 
Birn & Wachenheim, Lapland, Antwerp, 45 cs. 


PACKING PAPER 
National Consumers Paper Corp., N. 
dam, Roterdam, 2 bls. 
International Forwarding Co., A. Ballin, Ham- 
burg, 16 cs, 


Amster- 


BASIC PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Muenchen, Bremen, 3 cs. 


P. Puttman, Lapland, Antwerp, 28 cs. 

METAL PAPER 

W. J. Byrnes, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 10 cs. 
PHOTO PAPER 

J. J. Gavin & Co., Scythia, Liverpool, 
TISSUE PAPER 


ae Wye & Co., Scythia, cieapeet, 2 cs. 
. J. Byrnes, Celtic, Liverpool, 


4 cs. 


B F. Drakenfeld & Co., Celtic, Liverpool, 3 cs, 
FILTER PAPER 
E. Fougera & Co., La Bourdonnais, Bordeaux, 


78 cs. 
C. Schleicher Schull, A. Ballin, 


cs. 
H. Reeve & Co., 
London, 3 cs. 
TRACING PAPER 


& Esser Co., A. Ballin, 


Hamburg, 15 


Angel Inc., Minnewaska, 


Keuffel 
rolls, 2 cs. 


Hamburg, 8 


DRAWING PAPER 
Keuffel & Esser Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 22 


cs. 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Lon- 


don, 5 cs. 


Minnewaska, 


STENCIL PAPER 
Arlac Dry Stencil Co., A, Ballin, Hamburg, 81 
cs. 
STRAW BOARD 


soe Bank, N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 111 
rolls. 
A. Vuyk, N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 537 rolls. 


A. Vuyk, Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 282 rolls. 

Haas Bros., Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 192 rolls. 
MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 

Globe Shipping Co., N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 


cs. 
Steiner Paper Corp., N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 


24 cs. 
P. C. Zuhlke, N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 16 cs. 
Export Underwriters Corp., Muenchen, Bremen, 


5 cs. 

S. Gilbert, Muenchen, s. 

Hensel, Bruckman & Lorbacher, A. Ballin, 
Hamburg, 3 cs. 

Standard Products Corp., Paris, Havre, 135 cs. 

A. L. Diament & Co., Paris, Havre, 5 cs. 

{eeen Paper Co., Paris, Havre, 29 cs. 

<eller Dorian Paper Co., Paris, Havre, 12 cs. 

S. Gilbert, G. Washington, Bremen, 18 cs. 

Judson reight Forwarding Co., Rotterdam, 
Rotterdam, 45 cs. 

International Forwarding Co., Rotterdam, Rot- 
terdam, 43 cs. 

W. von Doorn, Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 32 cs. 


RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 
A. W. Fenton, Inc., Tiradentes, Antwerp, 133 


Bremen, 27 c 


bls. rags. 

Equitable Trust Co., Tiradentes, Antwerp, 59 
ls. flax waste. 

Overton & Co., Tiradentes, Antwerp, 52 bls. 
rags. 


32 Fle? linen threads. 

National City Bank, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 50 
bls. rags. 

J. Cohen Son, Inc., Tuscania, London, 12 bls. 
rags. 

Ee Butterworth & Co., Inc., Nobles, Leghorn, 
125 bls. rags. 

J. Cohen Son & Co., 18 bis. 


rags. 
= Butterworth & Co., 


Celtic, Liverpool, 
Inc., Celtic, Liverpool, 


43 bls. paper stock. 
Gallagher & Ascher, Minnewaska, London, 55 
bls. rags. 


T. D. Downing & Co., Transylvania, Glasgow, 


62 bls. paper stock. 
Cc. Spence, Cardiff, 405 bls. 
Cardiff, 


Exeter City, 
rags. 
Castle & Overton, 
48 bls. bagging. 
Bankers Trust Co., 
36 bis. rags. 
Castle & Overton, 
vre, 110 bls. bagging. 
Mutnick Bros., Pipestone 


& Co., 


Inc., Exeter City, 


Victoria Maru, Hamburg, 


Inc., Pipestone County, Ha- 


County, Havre, 81 


J. Pipestone County, Havre, 
19 bls. rags. 
V. Galaup, Pipestone County, Havre, 267 bls. 
rags. 
W. Fenton, Inc., G. 
46 bls. rags. 


Washington, Bremen, 


OLD ROPE 
W. Steck & Co., Inc., Wytheville, 


37 bls. 
Brown Bros. & Co., N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
Co., 


Rotterdam, 


47 coils. 


American Exchange Irving Trust Exeter 


City, Cardiff, 73 coils. 

A. Bloch & Co., Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 82 
coils. 

W. Steck & Co., Inc., Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 
40 coils, 

CASEIN 

T. M. Duche & Sons, Bernini, Buenos Aires, 
1,668 bags. : 

M. E. Clarendon, Bernini, Buenos Aires, 250 
bags. : 

Atterbury Bros., Inc., Bernini, Buenos Aires, 
1,250 bags. 

lst National Bank of Boston, Bernini, Buenos 
Aires, 834 bags. 


. National City Bank, Bernini, Buenos Aires, 334 
ags. 

National Park Bank, La Bourdonnais, Bor- 
deaux, 67 bags. 

Crawford, Keen & Co., Murjek, Buenos Aires, 
250 bags, 15, 000 ks. 
Atterbury Bros., 
834 bags, 50,040 ks. 
Tradesmans National Bank, Murjek, Buenos 

Aires, 594 bags, 35,040 ks. 
Champion Coated’ Paper Co., 
Aires, 674 bags, 32,725 ks, 


(Continued on page 72) 
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Uncle fake says 


“Never choose a man for your leader who 


hasn’t been over the ground and knows the way.” 


Luther Burbank experimented all of his life with flower and food 
plants, but he never passed anything on to the public until after he 
had proved its value. For many years we have experimented with 
all kinds of paper, but we never pass anything on to you until we 


know its use will be to your advantage. 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT Co. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
EE RES ee a 


eee =e. QUALITY PULPS 

\\ “HAFSLUND BEAR” 
\ P 4 A ) Bleached Sulphite 
A “FORSHAGA” 


Bleached Sulphite 


en + ; E “HURUM SPECIAL” 
lr the " Ing i - paper Extra Strong Kraft 


Alpha Fibre’s exceptionally high cellulose 
content imparts to papers those outstanding NORWAY 


qualities which previously were obtainable 

only through the use of good rags. 
Paper hitherto made without rag stock, 

can be brought to the high quality goal by Koos “BAMBLE” 

me weno ighe Bibey. | Extra Strong Kraft 


BAC 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS ; 
Fresh Monthly Shipments—No Closed Winter Season 
BROWN C OM PANS 


ee The Borregaard Company 


PORTL A D. MAINE Inco: 
? LAN 200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


(Continued from page 70) 


WOOD PULP 

A. P. W. Paper Co. (Albany), 
Harbor, 15,338 bls. wood pulp. 

Sonora Timber Co., Steingrim, 
cords wood pulp. 

Chase National Bank, Norefjord, 
bls. sulphite. 

Castle & Overton, 
874 bls. wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Rotterdam, 
836 bls. wood pulp. 

WOOD PULP BOARDS 
ig Co., Wytheville, Rotterdam, Gun Manian Co. 
BL L. Soberski, Norefjord, Frederickstad, 3,150 - ae ™ 
bags, 214,200 ks. . S&S. Alcorn, Wytheville, 
an. Chemical Co., N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, —_ W." Milla Sa ei 
dam, 194 bls.: rags. 
pase —_— Co., Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 300 S &. Lagher, Wythoville 
7 T > ‘ q rags. . 
wooD PL LP BOARDS WeBiaine Co., Nobles, Leghorn, 10 bls. rags. bags — S16,518 Mes. ” . 

Ry yond Trading Co., Bremen, 169 V. Galaup, Nobles, RE. ~~. 99 bls. rags. hick” Siee pale. Co., Pipestone County, Dun. 

“7 . eber & Co., Nobles enoa, 16 cs. paper. , . . 

Lagerloef Trading Co., Muenchen, Bremen, 80 Whiting & Patterson Co., Inc., London Ex- T. D. Downing & Co., 
Is. change, London, 2 cs. paper hangings. kirk, 65 bls. rags. 


a Castle & Overton, Inc., Ala, Antwerp, 125 bls. West & Daniel Corp., Pipestone County 
BALTIMORE IMPORTS . 


rags. 266 bags casein, 20,000 ks. 
WEEK ENDING 


NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING 


J. Richardson Co., Exeter City, Fowey, 
16 cwt. china clay. 

1928 J. W. Higman Co., Inc., Exeter City, 

366 tons, 5 cwt, china clay. 

Oslo, Papermakers Import Co., 

1,842 tons, 15 cwt. 


Sheet 30 tom, 


Sonora, 827 


Dago, ay 
APRIL 21, 
Braheholm, 


Fowey, 


Woodpulp Service Corp., 


1,200 bls. wood pulp, 
PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING APRIL 21, 1928 


Greaker, 2,360 
Ballin, 


Exeter City, 
. china na clay. — 


BOSTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING 


Jaffe Co., Murjek, Havana, 45 bls. rags. 
Ist National Bank of Boston, Culberson, 
Aires, 417 bags casein, 25,020 ks. 
Atterbury Bros., Inc., Culberson, 
1,250 bags casein, 75,000 ks. 
Kalbfleisch Corp., Culberson, 


Fowey, 


Inc., A. Hamburg, 


Rotterdam, 


APRIL 21, 1928 
1,640 


.. Wytheville, Rotterdam, 30 


Rotterdam, 17 bls. Buenos 


Wytheville, Rotter- Buenos Aires, 


Rotterdam, 139 bls. 


Buenos Aires, 834 


America, 
Pipestone County, Dun- 


, Havre, 


Castl ton, . 2 ' . 

be, —_ & Overton, Inc., Iserholm, Germany, Y, Glenn, Seedies Comey, 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Hellen, Spain, 276 bls. “— 

rags. y. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Manchester Shipper, rags. 


England, 110 bls. rags. Train Smith & Co., Pipestone County, Havre, 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 186 bls. rags. 


Boston Mill Supply Co., 


Havre, 226 bls. 


APRIL 21, 1928 


Galaup, Pipestone County, Havre, 344 bls. 


Congoleum Nairn Co., Rotterdam, 
264 bis. bagging. 
S. Shapira & Son, 


bls. rags. 


Wytheville, 


Wytheville, Rotterdam, 57 


Pipestone County, Ha- 


Castle & Overton, Inc., 
1,101 bls. wood pulp. 

Woodpulp Service Corp., Mexicano, Oslo, 200 
bls. wood pulp. 


Iserholm, Germany, 


WEEK ENDING APRIL 21, 


Atlantic National Bank of Boston, Exeter City, 
Fowey, 179 tons china clay. 


vre, 300 bis. rags. 
Castle & Overton, 
32 bls. rags. 
Castle & Overton, 
1,756 bls. wood pulp. 


1928 Inc., Binnendyk, Holland, 


Inc., Binnendyk, Holland, 


New Pacific Coast Quarters for Brown Instrument Co. 


Los ANGELES, Cal., April 21, 1928—Due to the large increase in 
business in Los Angeles and vicinity, the Brown Instrument 
Company has secured larger quarters for its Pacific Coast branch 
at 420 Westinghouse Electric Building, 420 South San Pedro 
street. 

Users of Brown Pyrometers, Electric Flow Meters, Automatic 
Control, CO: Meters, Recording Thermometers, Pressure Gauges, 
Resistance Thermometers and Tachometers and the many con- 
cerns interested in temperature, flow, pressure, speed, and com- 
bustion problems will benefit by the improved facilities of this new 
office location. The Pacific Coast branch is under the manage- 
ment of Stanley F. Godfrey. 


Waxed Paper Problems Discussed 


At the regular luncheon of the New York Division of the 
Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry on Monday Paul 
S. Hanway, secretary of the American Waxed Paper Association, 
led the discussion of the merchandising problems of this grade, 
which followed the customary round table reports from the mem- 
bers present. The discussion centered on the various service con- 
cessions which have been made by the manufacturers over a con- 
siderable period of years and the extent of the salesman’s re- 
sponsibility for these concessions. One point of particular im- 
portance was the question of the continual increase in the com- 
plexity of design and the number of colors and the amount of 
ink coverage required by the customer. In some cases, it was 
thought that the over-anxious salesman had possibly been respon- 
sible for the increased demands of the customers, but in others 
the demand had apparently originated with the customer. It was 
apparently felt that the total sales of waxed paper had been in- 
creased more because of state laws demanding better packaging 
of food products than by the printing and other concessions given 
by the manufacturers. 

Another point raised was the question as to whether the fact 
that waxed paper salesmen were many of them on a commission 


basis did not affect their attitude in offering service concessions 
to the customer. It was also agreed that the keen competition 
between the manufacturers had greatly stimulated the various 
production departments of the mills with resulting economies in 
manufacture which enabled the manufacturer to give much more 
for the same price than had formerly been possible. 

Before the waxed paper discussion, Dr. E. A. Merchant pre- 
sented a comparative chart showing various Money Market In- 
dexes from January 1, 1924, to April 1, 1928, and discussed the 
fluctuations of money rates during that period and their effect on 
general business. He emphasized particularly the results of the 
action of the Federal Reserve Board in raising and lowering its 
rates from time to time to meet the needs of business and check 
speculation and stated that the most recent increases would prob- 
ably lead to lowering of security prices and a deflation of brokers’ 
loans, but that the new rates would work no hardship on legiti- 
mate commercial and industrial expansion. 

The total attendance at the luncheon was thirty-three with a 
large number of waxed and waxing paper salesmen and execu- 
tives present by special invitation. 


P. N. Meyers Heads Waldorf Paper weenuet 


St. Paut, Minn., April 23, 1928.—Election of Paul N. Myers as 
president of the Waldorf Paper Products company to succeed the 
late M. W. Waldorf was announced by the board of directors last 
week. 

Mr. Myers, who formerly was vice president of the company, 
said his successor has not yet been selected. 

For many years he has been active in civic projects and has taken 
a leading part in affairs of the, St. Paul Association. 


Norton Paper Mill Destroyed by Fire 


Mipp_etown, Conn., April 21, 1928.—The paper mill of the 
Clarence H. Norton Company at North Westchester, near East 
Hampton, has been destroyed by fire. The total loss is estimated 
at $50,000. 
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| FAIRBANKS’ “SPHERO” 


The Perfect “Blow-Off” Valve 
Patented 


April 26, 1928 
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RENEWABLE 
VULCABESTON 


STEEL ENCASED 
anos 


Fue SIZE 
STRAIGHT NOE OPENING 


THROVGN 
PASSAGEWAY 


Especially adapted to the re- 
quirements of the paper manu- 
facturing industry. The 6 inch 
and 8 inch sizes, with flanged 
ends, are used extensively as 
blow-offs on digesters. 


Write for Special Bulletin 


THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
Factory: Binghamton, N. Y 


Distribution in ALL Principal Cities 


SOME PAPER MILL USERS OF 


Badenhausen Boilers 


Superheaters :: Preheaters 


Geo. F. Hardy, Consulting Engineer, New York 
For Southern Paper Co., two orders, total 4700 H.P. 


rrr 1200 H.P. 

Ber Brown Paper Mill Co. .......02-ccceee 3430 H. P. 
Central Paper Co., Muskegon, Mich., four 

II «in sinc das chbedces estes eencests 3100 H.P. 
Philadelphia Paper Mfg. Co., Phila., three 

EE IG ic ec eaaess cbhcts ct et dbvneeeds 2400 H.P. 
Jessup & Moore Paper Co., Phila., four orders, 

MN ee Vagaghh seed eden 4046-14000 veeeeunedd 4750 H.P. 


Ontario Paper Co., Ltd. 
For 4 Newspaper Co., North Tona- 


rE ee rr 2034 H.P. 
Filer Fibre & ES Filer City, Mich. ...... 1500 H.P 
John Lang Paper Co., Philadelphia, Pa....... 416 H.P 
Bayless Manufacturing Corp., Austin, Pa.....1300 H.P 
Northern Board & Paper Co., San Francisco, 

Se, PD GOED GONE ic tee ciccntecccscce 400 H.P 
Crown Willamette Paper Co., San Francisco, 

Cal, CO GOMER, COURE 5 cccecccccccceconcse H.P. 
Delaware Hard Fibre Co., Wilmington, Del., 

CW CHEER, COORD 20 cccccccccosscccsenccece 920 H.P. 
Kieckhefer Container Co., Delair, N. J. ...... 1800 H.P. 

— 
Badenhausen Corporation 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
GENERAL OFFICE, 1011 CHESTNUT ST. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 
120 Broadway, New York 211 Tramway Bidg., Denver 


Reibold Bidg., Dayton, O. 513 House Bldg., Pittsburgh 
1019 Guardian Life Bldg., St. Paul 


<< pscorsent 4co » 


RAG CUTTERS 


TAYLOR, STILES & COMPANY 


Riegelsville, N. J., U. S. A. 
Canadian Representatives 
Waterous Engine Works Company, Ltd., Brantford, Ont., Can. 


Sole Agents for Europe 
R. J. Marx, 133-139 Finsbury Pavement, London, E. C. 


If it’s made of 
STEEL PLATE 


Consult 


OATESVILL 
BOILER WORKS 


Boilers - Tanks- Steel Plate Work 


Main Uttice and Works—UUALESVILLE, PA. 
Philadeipna New York Newark, N. J. 
111 S. 15th St. 30 Church St. 60 Park Place ur Mk St. 
Pittsburgh: Union Trust Bldg. Baltimore: Lexington Bldg. 
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New York Market Review 


Office of Tue Paper Trave Journat, 
Wednesday, April 25, 1928. 


Trading in the local paper market was fairly active during the 
past week. Demand for the various grades of paper is well up to 
average for the time of the year. Reports from salesmen of the 
leading paper organizations are mostly optimistic and the future 
outlook is encouraging. In most instances prices are holding up to 
formerly quoted levels. 

Consdering the heavy production which has been maintained 
this year the news print market is exhibiting a strong undertone. 
Supplies are being absorbed by the publishers in excellent volume 
and stocks on hand at the mills are not unduly excessive. Prices 
are steady and the schedule which has been in force for some con- 
siderable time is generally being adhered to. 

The paper board market is in a sound position and box board, 
in particular, is in strong request. Prices rule steady to firm. 
Fine papers are moving in excellent volume and interest in tissues 
is improving. Conditions in the coarse paper market are also 
favorable and the demand for wrapping paper is being well main- 
tained. 

Mechanical Pulp 

Production of ground wood is proceeding on satisfactory lines 
and stocks are reported to be sufficiently large to take care of 
current requirements. Demand for mechanical pulp is moderately 
active for the season. Prices are generally holding up to schedule 
and here is not much talk of concessions around at the present 
time. 

Chemical Pulp 

With the total production loss in Sweden, due to the recent 
lockout, approximating 400,000 tons, the local chemical market is 
exhibiting a firm undertone. Imported bleached sulphite is now 
selling at from $3.65 to $4.25. Foreign No. 1 kraft is selling at 
from $2.60 to $2.75, while domestic kraft is quoted at from $2.70 to 
$3.10. Other grades remain practically unchanged. 


Old Rope and Bagging 

Most of the business transacted in the old rope market during 
the past week was along routine lines. No radical price changes 
were recorded. The various grades of bagging were in moderate 
request. Judging from the number of inquiries around, however, 
trading should become somewhat livelier in the near future. 
Prices remain fairly steady. 

Rags 

More mill interest appears to be developing i nthe rag market. 
Roofing stock is in persistent request and demand for most of 
the other grades is slightly better than of late. The foreign rag 
situation is practically unchanged and prices askeed abroa dare still 
considered rather high. Quotations on domestic rags rule steady 
and unchanged. 

Waste Paper 

Book stock is still the bright particular feature of the waste 
pape rmarket. Offerings are decidedly limited and quotations 
rule firm. Crumpled No. 1 is now selling at from 1.35 to 1.45, a 
slight advance. | The various other grades of waste paper are mov- 
ing in fairly satismactory volume. Prices are generally holding 
up to former levels, with a few exceptions. 


Twine 
No radical changes were recorded in the twine market during 
the past week. The various grades were in moderate demand by 
the local market continues in a sound position. Inquiries for 
future business are reported to be fairly numerous and optimism 
prevails in some quarters. Prices are holding up to the levels 
which have been maintained for some little time. 


Canadian Club Forest Week Luncheon 


The Forest Week Luncheon of the Canadian Club of New 
York was held at the Belmont Hotel yesterday, Wednesday. There 
was an excellent attendance. At the speakers table were: Dr. W. 
Reid Blair, Vice-President of the Canadian Club; Commander 
Hugh Duncan Grant, Director of Meterology, British Admiralty; 
the Hon. William F. Finlayson, Minister of Lands and Forests, 
Ontario; Julian E. Rothery, of the International Paper Company; 
Charles Lathrop Pack, President of the American Tree Associa- 
tion; R. S. Kellogg, Secretary of the News Print Service Bureau; 
William Perkins Bull, Lt. Col. Grant Morden and Walter Mulliner. 

Dr. Blair officiated as toastmaster and after a few timely remarks 
introduced the principal speaker, the Hon. William F. Finlayson. 
In an absorbingly interesting and instructive address, Mr. Finlay- 
son spoke feelingly of the friendly relations existing between 
Canada and the United States. He explained what the Govern- 
ment was trying to do to promote forestry in Canada and in the 
Province of Ontario, in particular. 

Mr. Finlayson stated that at the rate they were going on the 
forests would be denuded of white pine at the end of fifty years. 
To remedy this situation the Government were reforesting South- 
ern Ontario by actual plantings and were distributing 10,000,000 
trees free of charge to the farmers and the various counties. In 
the centre of the Province, which is not adapted to farming, the 
Government were taking over the crops with the idea of reforest- 
ing the land and in exchange were giving the tenants of the farms 
more fertile land in the clay belt. 

Former mistakes were being avoided in Northern Ontario. 
Leases were granted to pulp and paper companies in consideration 
of extended reforestation under the guidance of expert foresters. 
A spruce nursery had been established to turn out spruces in scores 
of millions. At the end of thirty or forty years the holder of the 
land will become the sole owner of the timber crop. 

Mr. Finlayson also dealt with the vital problem of forest fires 
and praised the wonderfully efficient air-plane patrol service 
whereby 100,000,000 acres are patroled at least once a day. He ex- 
plained thoroughly how the system works out and instanced many 
thrilling examples of the loyal and invaluable service of the flyers. 

Charles Lathrop Pack followed with a short address on the prob- 
lems of forestry and declared that the American people were 
gradually becoming forest minded, considerable progress having 
been made through public education. 


DeGrasse Paper Co. Dissolves 


Aupany, N. Y., April 23, 1928.—Notice of dissolution has been 
filed with the Secretary of State by the De Grasse Paper Co. 
through Judge McPhillips, of Glens Falls. 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of Tue Paper Trave Journat, 
Wednesday, April 25, 1928. 


Although trading in the local chemical market has quietened 
down somewhat, the undertone of the market is strong and prices 
are holding up to schedule, in most instances. Supplies are mov- 
ing into consumption in good volume. Numerous inquiries are 
being received for future business and the outlook for the imme- 
diate future is quite encouraging. 

BLANC FIXE—No radical changes have been recorded in the 
blanc fixe market of late and both the pulp and the powder con- 
tinue in fair request. Contract withdrawals are proceeding at a 
steady pace. The pulp is still quoted at $60 per ton, in bulk, 
while the powder is selling at from 4 cents to 4% cents a pound, 
in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—The bleaching powder market was 
moderately active during the past week. Stocks are reported to 
be ample for current requirements. Prices remain unchanged. 
Bleaching powder is offered at from $2 to $2.35 per 100 pounds, 
in large drums, at works, according to quantity and grade. 

CASEIN.—Demand for both imported and domestic casein is 
rather light at present. The local market, however, is in a sound 
position. Prices rule steady to firm. Domestic casein is now 
quoted at from 16 cents to 17 cents a pound. Imported casein is 
selling at around 17 cents per pound, all in bags, car lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Steadiness prevails in the caustic soda mar- 
ket. Shipments against contract are going forward in a regular 
manner. Prices remain unchanged. Custic soda is selling at from 
$2.90 to $2.95 per 100 pounds. The flake and the ground are 
quoted at from $3.30 to $3.35 per 100 pounds, in large drums, at 
works. 

CHINA CLAY.—The china clay market is exhibiting a strong 
undertone. Both the foreign and the domestic grades are in good 
request and contract shipments are moving at an excellent pace. 
Imported china clay is still quoted at from $15 to $25 a ton, in 
bulk, ship side. Domestic paper makers’ clay is selling at from 
$8 to $9 a ton, at mine, and pulverized at from $10 to $12 a ton. 

CHLORINE.—Production of chlorine is being maintained in 
sufficient volume to take care of current requirements. Prices re- 
main unaltered. Chlorine is selling at 3% cents a pound, in tanks, 
or multi-unit cars, at works, on contract orders. The spot quo- 
tation ranges from 3% cents to 4 cents a pound. 

ROSIN.—Trading in the rosin market was rather quiet during 
the past week. Prices were somewhat weaker. At the naval 
stores, the grades of gum rosin used in the paper mills are now 
selling at from $8.95 to $9.35 per 280 pounds, ex dock, in barrels. 
Wood rosin continues unchanged at from $7.25 to $8.05 per 280 
pounds, southern shipping points. 

SALT CAKE.—Handlers of salt cake report a steady con- 
sumption. Producers are generally well sold ahead on contract 
and there are no undue accumulations. Prices remain steady and 
unchanged. Salt cake is quoted at from $18 to $20 a ton, in bulk, 
at works. Chrome salt cake is offered at from $14 to $15 a ton, 
in bulk, at works. 

SODA ASH.—Contract withdrawals of soda ash are still going 
forward in satisfactory volume. The tone of the market is sound 
and the demand is excellent for the time of the year. Prices are 
holding up to schedule in most instances. Contract quotations on 
soda ash, in car lots, at works, are as follows: in bags, $1.32%, 
and in barrels, $1.55. 

STARCH.—While the starch market has quietened down some- 
what, recently advanced prices are being maintained and there is 
little talk of concessions around. Shipments against contract con- 
tinue to move in good volume. The quotation on special paper 
makers’ starch is now $3.97 per 100 pounds, in bags, and $4.14 
per 100 pounds, in barrels. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Business in the sulphate of 
alumina market was fairly active during the week. Accumula- 


tions of this product are not excessive and prices remain steady 
and unaltered. Commercial grades of sulphate of alumina are 
still offered at from $1.40 to $1.55 per 100 pounds. The iron free 
is selling at from $1.90 to $2.05 per 100 pounds, in bags, at works, 

SULPHUR.—Conditions in the sulphur market are highly satis. 
factory. The demand from the paper mills is persistent and the 
movement of shipments against contract is well maintained. Prices 
remain steady to firm. Sulphur is quoted at from $18 to $19 a ton, 
in bulk, at mine, according to quantity. 
$20 a ton. 

TALC.—Most of the business transacted in the talc market 
during the week was along routine lines. Supplies continue to 
move into consumption at a normal pace. Prices remain unal- 
tered. Domestic talc is still selling at from $16 to $18 a ton, at 
eastern mines. Imported talc is quoted at from $18 to $22 a ton, 
ship side. 


The spot quotation js 


HIGH PRICE OF NEWS PRINT STOCK 
(Continued from page 23) 
paper still persists and there is nothing to indicate that the de- 
mand for the commodity of which Donnacona produces, or rather 
can produce, 230 tons daily, shows no signs of any improvement, 
In fact, the outlook for the immediate future of the demand for 
news print is decidedly unsatisfactory.” 

Regarding the common shares of the Fraser Companies the 
same paper says: “These shares continue to sell at a figure which 
seems to be completely out of line either with the company’s 
present earning power or the potential earning power when the 
expansion now under way is completed. No official information 
is forthcoming touching the reasons behind what appears to be 
the market’s exaggerated valuation of the stock. In changing 
hands at $88 a share, Fraser common has soared to about 55 times 
its earning power in 1926. The market at present values the com- 
pany at more than $45,000,000. Such a figure appears to be com- 
pletely out of line with the figures at which the company values 
its assets on its books. 

“How absurdly high are the present prices of the stock on an 
earning power basis can be judged when an estimate is made of 
what the company should earn to justify present prices. Presum- 
ing that the Fraser Companies must earn ultimately $9 a share 
applicable to the common stock to justify its present price of 
around $88 a share, earnings of the Fraser Companies would have 
to amount after all charges to $3,300,000 annually. But against 
such a figure must be considered the actual earnings after all 
charges including large allowances for depreciation and depletion 
last year. The amount applicable to the 370,000 shares of common 
stock outstanding was only $593,949 in 1927. 

“Of course, the expansion program now under way will just 
about double the output of the Fraser plants. This will improve 
ultimately the ratio between earning power and the price of the 
stock. The appreciation in the Fraser Companies’ shares can only 
be due to one thing, namely, an offer to the management for the 
property.” 


C. W. Valentine Gets Another Patent 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Arrany, N. Y., April 23, 1928—Charles W. Valentine, of the 
Bagley & Sewall Company, Watertown, makers of paper mill ma- 
chinery, has been awarded an additional patent for a papermaking 
machine. Mr. Valentine, who holds many patents on improve- 
ments to paper making machinery, filed application with the patent 
office in January, 1927. The invention has been assigned to the 
Bagley & Sewall Company. It is described as follows: “In a dryer 
mechanism for paper making machine, the combination of a dryer 
roll, means for admitting steam thereof of a syphon pipe extend- 
ing into the roll closely adjacent the inner surface thereof, and 
means exterior to the roll for flexing the syphon pipe to adjust 
its suction end with respect to the roll surface.” 
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Market Quotations 


Quoted by Hepburn & Co., 74 Broadway, N. Y. City, to whom all inquiry 
for quotations on these or any other Securities is referred. 


BONDS 


A. P. W. Pulp & Power, 7s 1945 
American Writing Paper, 6s 1947 
Bastrap Pulp & Paper, 6%4s 1940 
British Columbia Pulp & Paper, 6s 1950 
Beaver Products Corp., 7¥%s 1942 
Bedford Pulp & Paper, 614s 1942 
Brown Paper Co., Ist 5%s 1946 
Bryant Paper Co., 6s 1942 

Cape Breton Pulp & Paper, 6s 1932 
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Central Paper, 7s 1933 

Central Paper Serial 6, 634s 1942 
Champion Coated Paper, 6s 1926 to 1932 
Champion Fibre, 8s 1930 

Champion Paper Corp’n, Ist 6s 1945 
Continental Paper Products, 6%s 1943 
Cornell Wood Prod., 7%s 1937 
Crown Willamette Paper, 6s 1951 
Donnaconna Paper, 6s 1940 

Dells Paper & Pulp Serial, 6s 1926-38 
Eastern Mig. Co., 7s 1938 

Eddy Paper, 7%s 1931 

Escanaba Paper Serial, 6s 1928 
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New Light Oxfords... 7.00 
New Light Prints... 5.50 
No. 1 White Linens. 7.25 
No. 2 White Linens. 5.50 
No. 3 White Linens. 4.50 
No. 4 White Linens. 3.00 


Old Extra Light 


2.75 
3.00 
2.25 


No. 2 Fibre 

Common Bogus... 
Screenings 3 
Card Middles 
Glassine— 

Bleached, basis 25 


7-36 wecrevececcccccscccccecscees 96 1000 fhe, .......ceeee 13.00 16.0 
oosa Edwards, ist Ref. 6s 1928 to 1942 ed, basis 20 — ae 
Orono Pulp & Paper, 6s 1943 ae @ 16.00 
Orono Pulp & Paper, 5s 1941 ‘es k) 
Oswego Falls Corp., 6s 1941 
Oxford Paper, 6s 1947 
Paepcke Paper —. 


oucuwsc uouwcuw 


889888 889999 $6968 989998 9998 
Sonu KHUdKUD 


VoenwoevVnseaguuun 
SS2assssygss sen 


German Blue Linens. 
German Blue Cottons 2.00 
Checks and Blues... 1.75 
Lindsay Garments 

Dark Cottons 

Shoppery 

French Blues 


.-45.00 @47.50 


00 @ 

. Mia. 55.00 @ 
Wood Pul 80.00 @85.00 
Container 67.50 @72.50 


683968998899 866” 9958659S5 


Re ee RRO ND 
vinecontu—nm 
2usSesnasss 


weens City Paper, 7s 1932 
ichardson Co., 6s 1938 


Old Rope and Bagging 
(Prices to Mill f 0. b. N. Y.) 


Mechanical Pulp 
(Ex-Dock) 


. 1 Imported— 


Gunny No, 1— 
Moist 


Foreign 
Domestic 
Wool Tares, light... 
Wool Tares, heavy.. 
Bright Bagging 
Small Mixed Rope 
Manila Rope— 
Foreign 
Domestic 
New Burlap Cut .... 
Hessian Jute Threads— 
Foreign 3.5 
Domestic 


@31.25 
@34.00 


@29.00 
@20.00 


Chemical Pulp 
(Ea-Dock, Atlantic Ports) 


Sulvhite (Tmported)— 
Bleached ......... 3.65 
Easy Bleaching ... 2.70 
No. 1. strong un- 

bleached 
Mitscherlich 
bleached 


( 
No. 1 Domestic . 
Screenings 


= pus oo os a ono 
SARS 
SRAaan 


iver Paper, 7s 1926-43 
Whitaker Paper. 7s 1942 


J 


» 4.25 
2.90 


2.70 
3.25 
2.69 


2.75 
2.50 


®® 895 888806 
> whe 
se 338 


w 
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STOCKS 


Old Waste Papers 
American Box Board, Pfd. 
American Box Board, Com. (F. o. b. New York) 
Am. Tissue Mills, 7% Pfd. 

British Columbia P. & P 

Brompton Pulp & Paper, 

Brown Corpn., 7% Pid. 

ee i. ..nnssnssavasscensecoe 
Diem & Wing, 7% Cum. Pfd. ................ 
Eastern Mig. Co., Ist Pid. ........... 

Great Northern Paper, Com. ......... 
Hammermill Paper, 7% Pid. 

Hinde & Dauch, Com. 

UE, scicsceccdvessoee 

Holyoke Card & Paper 

Marathon Paper Mills, Com. ...... 

Midwest Box Co., Pid. 8% 

Midwest Box Co., 

Louis De Jonge Co., , 

Soxsora Papers, Com. .....000.000- 

Oxford Paper Co., Pfd. ....... . 

Penobscot Chemical Fibre, Com. 

Richardson, 7% Pfd. 

Rubberoid ss 

Sabin-Robbins Paper Co., 7% Pid. . 

Container, Class B (par $1) . 

- Paper Co, 

st. 


Shavings— 
Hard, White, No. 1 3.25 
Hard, White, No. 2 2.75 


Sulphate— Soft, White, No. 1 2.60 


Bleached 3.75 
(F. o. b. Pulp Mill) y 
Sulphite (Domestic) — Fla: Stack— 
Bleached Stitchless 
Overissue Mag. ... 
Solid Flat Book .. 
Crumpled No, 1... 
Solid Book Ledger. . 
Ledger Stock 
New B. B. Chips.. 


® €83 8 8 


Mitscherlich 
Kraft (Domestic) ... 
Soda Bleached 
Sulphate Screenings— 
oarse 
Refined 


969°%696 
eM ewe 
: B fan Sn * 
esuZzse 


~ 
w 


Manilas— 
New Env. Cut .... 
New Cuttings .... 


@ 8289858 9 


Domestic Rags 
New Rags 


(Prices to Mill f. 0. b. N. Y. 
Shirt Cuttings— 

New White, No. 1.11.75 
New White, No. 2. 8.00 
Silesias No. 1 .... 7.25 
New Unbleached ..10.50 
Washables 4.25 
Fancy 

Blue Overall 
New Blue Prints .. 
New Soft Blacks .. 


@® 


1298S 


Container 
Bo Wrapper ... 
Old Eratt Machine 


Compressed bales. . 


_ 


af Wanted None Off. 
‘ 150 170 


News— 
No. 1 White News. 
Strictly Overissue. . 
Strictly Folded 


uouw 


101% 104% 
\ Wanted None Off. 
50 55 
101 103 
98 103 


= 
ZANAAE NOS 


No. 1 Mixed Paper .. 


* Nominai. Common paper ... 


agkrsyexer ~ 


999998999 
“oucw 
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PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, 


April 26, 1928 


56rH YEAR 79 


TRIUNE 


MULTIPLE PLY 
DRYER FELTS 


Serve every Felt Purpose in an 
efficient and satisfactory way. 


888885 888 8686 88 
HSH SRN RRS OM 


Seaanwrae wou ~ 
SasSSS s28SS sas SS 


ENGLISH or BAKER WOVEN 


a _s 


and six ply—60” to 214” wide. 


SD G8 DS — — 9g I BO Se Ge 
Yow BYUASewuwe 
SESR238SSSEESSES2 


FITCHBURG DUCK MILLS 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Tor 82 Years Makers of Fine Faced Felts 
for Papermakers 


839895988989 8665595265999 


SS Se CONN 
nin meen 
2n2Sesnacsss 


West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company 


Manufacturers of 
SUPERCALENDERED 
and 
MACHINE FINISHED BOOK 
and LITHOGRAPHIC 
PAPERS 


Offset, Envelope, Bond, Writing, Cover and 
Music Paper, High Grade Coated Book, In- 
dex Bristol, Post Card, Kraft and 
Label Papers. 


also 


Bleached Spruce Sulphite and Soda, 
Kraft Pulp 


200 Fifth Avenue 732 Sherman Street 
New York Chicago 
508 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
122 East 7th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


.- = 
<$ 
~~ 


—- -anen: 
S SRaaaae 


88 899 8988906 
= ss 
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Awzoro 


Vulcalock 


Products 
for the Paper Industry 


Write for Bulletin 9700 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Established 1870 


Wide Use of New Type Grinders. 


Within a comparatively short time, safely indicates out- | 
standing value in paper knife grinding service. The | 
dependability of the traveling wheel grinders for satisfy- 
ing accuracy removes all fear of a poor job. When one 
of these grinders is installed all knife troubles are over 
and knife upkeep is reduced to a minimum, both of ex- 
pense and labor. With minimum care in the most per- 
functory routine service with one of these grinders, the | 
knives are always in perfect condition. 


COVELL-HANCHETT CO. 
Big Rapids, Michigan, U. S. A. | 
514 First Ave., South, 
Seattle, Wash. 
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Twin Fine Tube Yarn— 
os 5-ply and larger.. 23 @ .27 
(F. o. b. Mill) <3 ‘Shecowayans .24 @ .28 

SS ee Ay Ree ee 26 @ .30 

nS Eewheedkec’ 39 @ .40 Vainshed India— 

i chsaccebeen ae a) ae ee acocdvaseces 16 @ «.17 

Ce  sicecknséen 36 @ .37 Pa cr "ebdsies Twine 

oe Oe ees 45. ce AD RS on cachnabesds 13 @ «.15 

A. B. Italian, 18 Box. = 2-3 ply 17 @ «19 

ST. SCGo bbe s 48 @ .53 DD TD ks cicons 21 6@ 23 
Finished Jute— Ameri, Hemp, 6..... 29 @ «31 

Dark 18 basis .... .24 @ .25 Sisal Hay Rope— 

Light 18 basis .... .27 @ .28 i; BHD cones 18 @ .20 
Jute Wirteeing. 3-6 Ply— _No. 2 Basis ...... 16 @ .18 

i evidences bees s ‘ @ .23 Sisal Lath Yarn— 

 apwiaeipate cee 20 @ .22 2 a ; SbSSSSbOOwS 16 @ .18 
 » | a ee f(s Pee 14 @ «16 

4-ply and larger .. .18 @ .19 Manila a wases .24 @ .26 

CHICAGO 

All os OS ee 35 @ 41 Manila Lined Chip.55.00 @ — 
No. 1 Rag Bond . 25 @ .35 Container Lined— 
No. 2 Rag Bond .... .14 @ .25 (Delivered Central 
Water arked Sul- Territory) 

SO” @ .12 Se errr 65.00 @70.00 
~ ae Bond ...... a ie | ry i ere 0.00 @=— 

perfine writing. @ .« 
No. 1 fine writing. . 14 @ .18 Old Papers 
No. 2 fine writing. 43 @ 86 (F. 0. b. Chicago) 
No. 3 fine writing. 84%@ .12 se 
No. 1 M. F. Book.. 06%@ .07% No. 1 Hard White. 2.80 @ 2.90 
No. 2 M. F. Book.. .05%@ .06% White Env. -, 
No. 1 S.&S.C. Book .064%@ .07@ __ tings .......... @ 3.70 
No. 2 S.&S.C. Book .05%@ .06% No. 4 1 Soft Shavings. 2 $0 @ 2.60 
Coated Book .. .... .07%@ .12 Sey" aaeeegat @ 1.05 
Coated Label eececes 07%@ .10 No. 2 Mixed "90 @ 1.00 
News—Roll, mill ... .03%@ .04 Led 1 Ls Writings... Le @ 1.65 
News—Sheets, mill 027%@ .04 cone sieb kaw 1.20 @ 1.30 
No. 1 Manila ...... 0454@ .0534 Blanks ............. 1.70 @ 1.80 
ee SRO os cccc.e 04%@ .05% Keates pephecséaeces 1.90 @ 2.00 
No. 2 Manila 04%@ .04% New Kraft Cuts.... 2.25 @ 2.35 
Butcher’s Manila 04 @ .04% Manila Envelope Cut- 
No. 1 Kraft 05%@ .06% "= i ethekoned 00 @ 2.10 
Southern Kraft 04%@ .05 o. 1 Manila 1.55 @ 1.65 
Sinad 2 _. 05 @ .05 Print Manila ...... .90 @ 1.00 
a. 04%@ .06 —~y News (overis- 

Series creenings.. .03 @ . @ .75 
"a io. 7 

x, SE cesses 0 @ .65 75 
bt Tissue— .60 4 65 
x oO rere 07% @ 

= $s, per ton— , 
Patvered Central ne & 
erritory (F. . Chicago, net cash 

Plain Chip ....... 37.50 @41.00 ee 80. a 

Solid News ........ 47.50 @ — No. 2 em 
PHILADELPHIA 

Paper ky Fr — @ .04 

(F. b. Mil New Black Soft . 0OS%e@ .06 
Bond o. , 0 New Light Seconds .03 @ .03% 

B. _sesverswcccce e Khaki Cuttings ... .04%@ .05 
Ledgers setter eeeees Mi @ .40 Sa cob epecees 03 @ 03% 
omine 13 @ 18 New Canvas ...... .08 @ .09% 
ear — @ .22 New Black tne 05 @ 05% 

EP nccccsccecess .20 @ .26% n 

INO. B cccces 16 @ .25 (F. i ten.) 

a D S00000 ro @ - Gunny, No. 1— 

‘0! + Be. sceeee . @. NIE eee swe c 1.75 2.00 
PeGaéc.... te © feu fente 2.0057: 32 & Fn 
Book, Coated ...... 11 @ .16 Manila Rope ...... 3.00 @3.50 
Coated Lithograph. 09 @ .12 Sisal Rope ......... 50 @— 
— hpatescenpneges ie 33 Mixed Rene ...... li «@ 198 

ey eey ey TY CLT eet USe% e Ta’ B rl. eS, A 

No. 1 Jute ponte 08%@ .09 pa Awe y Eh 3.00 ° gre 
Manila Sul., No. 0%@ .06 Mixed Strings .... 1.15 @ 1.25 

anila, No. 2 04 04% No. 1, New Light 

x — 0% @ rity i S gereen ae 50 @ 2.75 

Ta @ 6 N ‘. ind 
Gomeee Bees one — New Burlap Cuttings @ 2.50 
Straw Poard Sor eeue 00 @65.00 Old Papers 

ews Board ........ 47.5C @50.00 . o b. ila. 

Chip Board |......- 42.50 @45.00 as iteatiaaaced 

Wood Pulp Board... 4.50 @ 5.00 No. 1 Hard White 3.25 @ 3.35 

eet. Reo oad Lots) No. 2 Hard White 3.00 @ 32% 
oe 0. 1 Soft White.. 2.50 2.75 

No. 1, per ton....80.00 @90.00 No. 2 Soft White.. 1.90 4 2.00 

No. 2, per ton....75.00 @80.00 No. 1 Mixed ..... 1.50 @ 1.60 

Carload lots ...... 65.00 @75.00 No. 2 Mixed . Om @itM 

arred Felts— Solid Ledger Stock.. 2.00 @ 2.10 

Regular .. ...58.00 @63.00 Writin Paper ..... 1.90 @ 2.00 
ee (per roll) .. 84 @ .94 No. 1 Books, heavy.. 1.75 @ — 

est Tarred, 1-ply No. 2 Books, light.. 1,10 @ 1.20 

(er. roll) ....... 185 @ 1.95 No 1 New Mania .. 240 @ 2.50 

est Tarred, 2-ply No, 1 Old Manila .. 150 @ 169 

ce - - ... 144 @ 1.54 Print Manila ..... - 100 @ 1.10 

arred, 3-ply ... 1.93 @ 2.08 Container Manila.... .90 @ 1.00 

No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 65 @ .70 Old Kraft sn... 2.25 @ 2.50 
esti Common Paper ..... 55 @ .60 

Dom c Rags (New) No, 1 me nee: . 4 @ 4 
(Price to Mill, f. 0. b. te Straw Boar Dse & @ .75 
Shirt Cuttings— ». Fails.) Rinders Board, wml. 65 @ .75 
ew White, No. 1 .11%@ .12 Overissue News - 80 @ 9 

ed White, No. 2 .07 @ .07% Old Newspaper ..... 60 @ .65 

ight Silesias 07 .07 : 

Silesias, No. 1 .... ee 08” Domestic Rags (Old) 

Black Silesia, soft. .05 @ .05% White. No. 1— 

New Unbleached . 10%@ .11 Repacked ........ 4.50 @ 5.25 

Washable ........ 04 @ 04% Miscellaneous ..... 3.50 @ 4.00 

Fancy ... 0S%@ .06 White, No. 2— 
Cottons—according to = Repacked ........ 024%@ .02% 

Blue Overali ..... 7%@ «wt Miscellaneous ..... 02 @ U2% 


YEAR 
Thirds ana Blues— No. 2 
Renacked ....... 2.59 @ 2.78 No. 3 
Miscellaneous - 1.80 @ 2.00 Ne 
Black Stockings .. 3.75 @ 4.00 No. SA 
Roonng stock— 
MD | cvcesccvcas 1.65 @ 1.75 
BOSTON 
Old Newspapers . 50 J 
(F. Pager.) Box Board, Chip 65 e nad 
Ledgers— 
ME  stbeeceee 07%@ .15 (Price Baggin Boston) 
Rag content ..... 15 @ .30 Gear Me to . 
All rag ..cseceese 38 @ .52% ; 
enteo— poreign Serr rrr ine @— 
F lomestic ......00. @ 1.60 
gel 4s sak Gls au4@ a Maria Rope and Strine- 
ROU “<knbseekes 36%@ .65 ——— escecegene 2. @ 2.80 
Writings .......s00- 07 @ .20 ~ sos: eV eas 5. @ 3.0 
Superfines 11 @ .3l Mixed Strings .... .95 @ 1,00 
ews Peters '03%@ 04 Scrap Burlaps ..... 1.25 @ 1,30 
Book, Super ....... 6 ‘09 ool Tares, heavy. 1.35 @ 1.50 
Book, M. F....... .053%4@ .08% New Burlap (ut- 
Book, Coated ...... .08%@ * Ge 5 is aoa hess — @ 2,00 
an: ee Domestic Rags (New) 
ute Manila No. 1. “11 @ «13 (Price f. 0. b. Boston) 
Manila, Sul. No. ee 04%@ .06% Shirt Cuttings— 
Manila. Sul. No, 2... ritek 4 04% New White No. 11 @ AM 
Bee. 3 Bsakt .cccccce 0SK%@ .06% SHiesien, , SF 07 @ 0% 
NPE 04%@ «.05 New Unbleached . 09%@ 10 
Common Bogu 02%@ 02% Fancy 020 680s000e0 05 @ 0% 
Delivered —™ “England points Washable ........ 4 @ OO 
Straw Board, rolls a 57.50 Cottons—According to > grades 
Straw Board in Shee Biue Overalls ° @ 07% 
basis 35s to 70s.. Sa. 50 os. 00 New Black, soft .... 04 @ Oty 
Filled News Board .. 7.50 Khaki Cuttings ..... 04K%@ 05 
Chip Board ........ Pts 00 Pr 03 @ 0 
Single Manila Pulp New Canvas ........ 08 @ 08% 
lined board ...... $5.00 @60.00 
Single White. patent Domestic Rags (Old) 
coated board Gendar72. 50 @80.00 (Price ft. 0. b. Boston) 
Wood Pulp Board. . 17 @ 85.00 EO Ee 0. - 
Binder Boards ..... 70.00 @75.00 White No. 1— 
(F. 0, b. Mill Repacked ......... 5.50 @ 5.75 
Tarred Felts— Miscellaneous ..... 500 @ = 
Regular, carload White No. 2— 
BOOB ccnccsccnned 5.00 _ Repacked Ae ne. 044 @ OS 
iscellaneous ..... I1%@ 
Old Papers Thirds and Blues— 
on (F. o. b. Boston) ED ccosccee ct} @ 2.1% 
qvinge Miscellaneous ..... 1 1.90 
No. 1 Hard White. 2.75 @ 3.10 Roofing Stock— e 
No. 2 Hard White. 2.60 @ 2.90 ig gen ne 1.70 @ — 
No. 1 Soft White.. 260 @ — Ge Aen 150 @ = 
m. 1 Bie. .ccccce 10 @ 1.15 iy aa abet ele 110 @ = 
RR age a mH 4 ost le Bee 110 @ — 
i edger Stoc X 
No. 1 Books, Heavy. 2.00 @ — Foreign Rags 
No. 1 Books, Light. — @ 1.15 (F. o. b. Boston) 
Manila Frv Casenee 2.09 @ 2.25 Dark Cottons ...... — @ 1.50 
No. 1 Old Manila... 1.20 @ 1.25 New No. 1 Shirt Cut- 
White Blank News.. 1.40 @ 1.50 Gags .ccces -10.50 @11.00 
GEE Teeet ccccceces 1.90 @ 2.00 Dutch Blues .. 2.00 @ 2.12% 
Print Manila ....... 70 @ .80 Lace Curtains ...... 0 @ 5.25 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. .45 @ .50 New Checks & Blues 4 4.08 
Overissue News 70 @ .80 Old Fustians ....... : - 
TORONTO 
Paper Pulp 
(F. o. b. Mill) (F. o. Mill) 
Bond— 
No. 1 Sulphite.... .12% — Ground Wood ...... 27.00 @28.00 
No. 2 Sulphite.... .10% -- Gulraite easy bleach . 
No. 1 Colored.... .13 = EBD coccvecccceece - 
No. 2 Colored.... 138 a Sul Iphite news grate. 50. 4 @52.50 
Ledgers (gaiphue) = _ Sulphite, bleached . @70.00 
Ledgers, ne . + 4 - Sulphate ..ccccccces e- 
Ledgers, No _ 
Willing. ssressc.,s. 10 Old Waste Paper 


News f. 0. b. Mills— 
Rolls (carloads) 
Sheets (carloads).. 


Sheets (2 tons or 

OVET) ..cesesees 4.00 
Book— 

No. 1 M. F. (car 
MORES)  casesecces 7.75 

G . F. (car 
|) OT eee 7.50 

ee F. (car 
SS 7.25 

e C. (car- 
rrr 8.25 

a C. (car 
eS errr 8.00 

. 3 (car- 
BORGES) cascceces 7.75 

No. 1 Coated and 
OO 2 cccccecss -50 
No. 2 Coated and 50 

No. 3 Coated and 
RUD: casncasese 2.75 
Coated tinted ..... 15 

Wrapping— 

Rag Brown ...... 85 
White Rag ....... 5.25 
OI TERED ‘sc cses 65 
No. 1 Manila 6.65 
Bt A are .65 
_ 2 a Bee 7.20 
« GB. cccreces 35 


@ 
e@ 
e 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
ne@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
e 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
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(In carload lots, f. 0. b. 


Shavings— 


White Env. Cut.. 
Book 


Soft White 
Shaving: 


Fiat 
Light 


Manilas— 


New Manila Cut... 
Printed Manilas .. 


Kraft 


News and Scra 
Strictly 


White Bik. News. 


Book and I.edger— 
Magazine and 
Book Stock (old) 
and Crum- 
pled Book Stock. 
— and Writ- 


Overissue. . 
Strictly Folded ... 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 


ow 
> 
us 
68 8 


in 
i] 
699 399 88 3 ® 


Domestic Rags 


(Price to mills, 
No. 1 White 
Cuttings 


Toronto) 


t. o. b. Toronto) 


Shirt 
os ae © 
Fancv Shirt Cuttings. a 


12% 
064 


